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The Magic 
of Merlin’s Cave 


Two years ago our Science Department embarked on one of the 
most difficult single stories it has ever attempted. It was an expla- 
nation in pictures of the newly discovered substance responsible 
for heredity, the secret behind all of life itself—DNA. Right off 
it was decided that photographs could convey the sense of reality 
and immediacy of DNA better than drawn illustrations. But what 
to photograph? DNA molecules were too infinitesimal for even 
scientists to get a true portrait of them. A model, then, would 
have to be created—a model that would not only make clear the 
complicated properties and step-by-step processes of DNA but 
would also look simple and beautiful in photographs. 

Science’s Assistant Editor Alicia Hills and Photographer Fritz 
Goro searched the model-making field for someone who would 
respond to their exacting re- 
quirements. They found Ted 
Klotz. A masterful plastics 
worker and an electrical en- 
gineer, Klotz patiently heard 
Hills and Goro out, took their 
sketches and their carefully 
constructed paper models and 
went home to tubes and sheets 
of plastic, tiny bulbs and fine 
wire. Weeks passed. Finally 
Klotz appeared with a huge 
boxful of parts. Once assem- 
bled, hung from a scaffold, its 
wires connected and its lights 
aglow, the model was a thing 
of beauty. ‘‘I think,” recalls 
Miss Hills, “‘we were as awed with our first sight of it as the scien- 
tists must have been when they first discovered DNA.” 

In a corner of the LIFE studio Goro built a small pitch-black 
room in which to photograph the model. They called it Merlin’s 
Cave, and in it Goro worked his magic. Each photograph required 
hours of intricate assembly and test upon test to achieve not only 
the scientific fact but the best pictorial design. The wiring used to 
light the interiors of the plastic pieces was so delicate that every 
time an outside source like an elevator changed the voltage, short 
circuits would occur that took hours to find and repair. 

To its creators the model took on a life all its own. ‘‘Often after 
a particularly heavy day of shooting,’ Miss Hills describes, ‘‘we’d 
leave our subject more than half expecting the next day we’d find 
it had reproduced itself overnight, that the studio would be so full 
of DNA molecules that we’d be unable to get in.”’ 

What finally came out of Merlin’s Cave can be found on the 
cover of this issue and on pages 38 through 50. If you would like 
a specially bound reprint, you can get one for 35¢ U.S. by writing 
Box D, LIFE Magazine, Rockefeller Center, New York 10020. 
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LET TERS To THE EDITORS 
CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


MESSRS. PARKS AND 


WORSTHORNE 
Sirs: 

I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the Sept. 9 issue which deals 
with the color question in the U.S. and 
elsewhere. The articles help to enlighten 
one of the varied aspects of the prob- 
lem. Mr. Gordon Parks is to be con- 
gratulated for the victory won over hu- 
miliation and suffering, and for his fine 
achievements in varied fields despite the 
handicaps experienced by him. His con- 
tribution to the cause of the colored 
peoples the world over is immense. 

It is good that Lire International has 
included the article entitled “‘Integra- 
tion Can’t Work” (by Peregrine Worst- 
horne). It is best that such a position 
is openly expressed so that its signifi- 
cance may be considered. The writer 
expounding this view, and all others of 
this way of thinking, should realize that 
consistency demands that in case they 
profess the Christian faith, they should 
reject it. 

Christianity believes that God is Fa- 
ther of all mankind and that all hu- 
manity comprises one family. According 
to the scriptural passages dealing with 
life after death, there is no provision 
for apartheid in the future state. In 
short, in Christ there is no East or West. 

Dr. VIOLET PARANJOTI 
Bombay, India 


Sirs: 

I just don’t see how people like Mr. 
Worsthorne and the like should share 
such special space in your wonderful 
magazine. 

FRANK SERGANT 
Scheveningen, The Netherlands 


Sirs: 

Gordon Parks’s reporting that Elijah 
Muhammad calls himself the messen- 
ger of a black Allah and speaks of a 
black God has shocked me as it should 
every other Muslim. A Muslim is one 
and the same, be he black, white or 
yellow. God looks into your heart and 
soul, not at your outward appearance. 
He judges you by your deeds, and more 
so by the intentions behind them, not 
by the color of your skin. And so 
should rational human beings. 

Believe me, a true Muslim approach 
to the question may help solve the 
racial problem. 

ABDELSALAM OSMAN 
Cairo, Egypt 
Sirs: 

How can the militant Negro try to 
find his salvation in Islam? The Muslim 
Arabs were early organizers of the in- 
ternational slave trade. Even today Af- 
ricans are sold by Arab slave traders. 
If the Negro aspires to revolt against 
everything of the white West, he should 
rather go back to his ancestors’ faith. 

K. CHOUDHURY 
Calcutta, India 
Sirs: 

I would like to thank you, and espe- 
cially Gordon Parks, for the articles. 

What Mr. Worsthorne thinks about 
the superiority of the white man is not 
justified. The black man has not yet 
the basic experience of life that the 
white man has. Two centuries ago, Ne- 
groes were dancing to the tom-tom in 
the jungles. They got religion (Christian 
or Islam) but remained in their old 
credulity. The day the black man will 
be free from this, he will be in the same 
equality with white men. 

ELIE AZAR 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Sirs: 

The problem of race is that of preju- 
dice arising from lack of personal 
acquaintance, as fellow equals, with 
members of other races. The solution 
depends upon such acquaintance; upon 
equality of opportunity; and upon a 
fuller education of whites, especially in 
facts of skin pigmentation and of our 
common origin, humanity and destiny. 
History is filled with examples of en- 
richment from cross-fertilization of 
races and ideas; and concepts of de- 
terioration from racial intermixture are 
as absurd as those that skin color is 
meaningful. 

Continued lack of generosity and vi- 
sion by whites may well lead to a de- 
served and bloody struggle. The alter- 
native, which could yet be achieved by 
facing facts now, is unconditional, un- 
grudging and total recognition of the 
rights of these fellow men—a recogni- 
tion not merely by white statute books 
but by white minds. Integration offers 
the only enriching solution. If Negroes 
are ill equipped for life in the commer- 
cial world they will find their promised 
land in noncommercial fields. At least 
let them have the opportunity to try. 

Seen in this light, the “‘White Aus- 
tralia’ immigration policy of my home- 
land, and the plight of many Australian 
aborigines, gives me cause for nothing 
but shame. 

C. R. GREEN, PH.D., M.B., B.S. 
Victoria, Australia 


Sirs: 

The doctrine of the controversial ar- 
ticle about integration seems to me very 
realistic in what concerns the ‘‘white 
racism’”’ in the U.S., the ‘‘black racism” 
in North and Central Africa and the 
‘‘apartheid”’ in South Africa. However 
it is not easy to understand the collapse 
of Britain’s multiracial experience in 
Central Africa because, as it is very 
well known, only the Portuguese have 
made that unique human and social 
experience with complete and absolute 
success in Angola and Mozambique, 
in the same way as they have already 
done in the great nation Brazil more 
than four centuries ago. 

JOSE SILVA 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Sirs: 

First of all allow me to congratulate 
you on your fine, informative maga- 
zine. It is worth every second spent in 
reading it. 

I am an English-born and English- 
speaking South African, I have been 
in this wonderful country for the past 
25 years and wouldn’t change it for 
any other country in the world. We 
have of late been reading and hearing 
about all the ‘‘bad”’ things that happen 
in South Africa, unfortunately it would 
appear that most people believe these 
ghost stories to such an extent that 
people who know nothing about us 
take to the pen and write about us as 
if they have lived here all their lives. 
The following statistics may make 
things clearer: 

The standard of living of the black 
man in South Africa is higher than in 
any other state in Africa and higher 
than that of most non-white races in 
the world. Our Asiatics earn more than 
four times the average of their brothers 
in India and Pakistan. 

The 12 million non-whites in South 
Africa own more than 100,000 motor 
cars—compare this with Russia where 
575,000 cars are owned by 193 million 
Russians. Twenty-two hundred of our 





OF THE RACIAL CRISIS 


non-white population have university 
degrees; out of the rest of the African 
population in Africa, which amounts 
to 70 million, there are 1,734 who have 
degrees. 

Eighty per cent of our colored and 
Asiatic population receive school edu- 
cation and 50% of our African chil- 
dren—the next best is the Federation 
where the percentage is 42. The other 
African states’ percentages are so small 
that they do not warrant comparison. 

Although South Africa has only 7% 
of the continent’s area at its disposal 
and only 7% of its population, it ac- 
counts for 22% of the total gross out- 
put of the continent. 

The present government has spent 
millions of pounds in housing and 
moving non-white people from slum 
areas to well-built houses which are 
let to the occupiers at very reasonable 
rentals. 

The national income (R4,034,000,- 
000 in 1960) is the highest in Africa, 
twice as much as Egypt and almost 
three times higher than that of Nigeria 
and Algeria which take third and 
fourth places. 

From the above your readers will see 
that this isn’t a bad country after all, 
with every member of the population 
having a share in the prosperity. 

The non-whites enjoy more respect 
from their white brothers under the 
present government than ever before 
in the history of the country. It is a 
criminal offense to assault a non-white 
and the government also ensures that 
laborers are paid correct wages—I men- 
tion this as it is often mentioned that 
the non-whites are used as slaves and 
work for a mere pittance. 

We in South Africa have no ax to 
grind with our neighbor states, or, for 
that matter, with anyone; all we want 
is time to show the world that we can 
Overcome our problems without call- 
ing for suggestions and assistance from 
others who do not appreciate our prob- 
lems. 

I will end this letter by hoping that 
the world will be able to sort out its 
differences one day, and that all of us 
will be able to live happy and con- 
tented lives—black, yellow, pink and 
white. 

ALAN C. BROWN 
Welkom, South Africa 
Sirs: 

It came as a relief to learn that the 
Black Muslims are not after all a darker 
edition of the Ku Klux Klan. To be 
quite honest, after a century of offering 
the other cheek and getting his teeth 
kicked out, the wonder is not that the 
Negro is now (in some places) begin- 
ning to turn to admittedly violent and 
perhaps wrong ways to right his posi- 
tion but that he has not done so long 
ago and to a far greater extreme. Pere- 
grine Worsthorne’s article was a superb 
mental Autobahn into nowhere. While 
putting his premise very brilliantly and 
persuasively he missed several monu- 
mental points completely. How on 
earth, for example, can it be argued 
that because the fragment of Negroes 
so recently emancipated in parts of the 
U.S. have not immediately produced a 
couple of presidents they are naturally 
incapable of ever doing so or of rising 
any higher than their present, still mis- 
erable and begrudged partial status. 
Also his argument about apartheid is 
wrong. It would be right if, as it claims 
to be in theory, apartheid really was 
separate but equal development. In 
practice of course, as even its stoutest 


advocates admit in private, it has never 
been more than a device to maintain 
unequality in the favor of the whites. 
Gordon Parks’s article has in most of 
it the absolute ring of truth but even he 
slips up a bit. We get the feeling in 
places that if only the President would 
come down more severely on all the 
“Bull Connors” everything would be 
all right. While, of course, the only so- 
lution lies in the hearts and minds of 
men. The one aspect of this that makes 
my blood run cold is the picture we 
saw on TV here recently of crew-cut 
teen-agers chanting ‘““Two, Four, Six, 
Eight. We don’t want to integrate.” 
However, let me add that I’m fully 
aware integration is proceeding apace 
all over the U.S. and incidents in Alaba- 
ma and elsewhere mar the true picture. 
TOMMY PEAK 
Hayes, England 


Sirs: 

That the blacks will take over in the 
near future by nonpassive means, if 
Dr. Verwoerd remains in power, is cer- 
tain. What the whites will lose now by 
multiracialism will be less than what 
they will lose when forced to yield by 
violent or external pressure, as bitter- 
ness is bound to increase over time. 

No amount of propaganda or foreign 
aid will convince Africans that Bantu- 
stans are a fair deal. 

However, if they are inferior, why the 
necessity to artificially protect white 
workers through job reservation? We 
do not accept that the black is in any 
way inferior. His economic backward- 
ness is here (as in the U.S.) a direct re- 
sult of the white monopoly of political 
power and through this of the nation’s 
means of production. 

In newly independent African coun- 
tries where the feelings of exploitation 
and subjugation have gone, the white 
man seems assured of a future. Kenya’s 
Kenyatta and Northern Rhodesia’s 
Kaunda have reassured white settlers 
of their future as ordinary citizens pro- 
viding they abandon P. Worsthorne’s 
attitude, namely that white superiority 
has been due to any but direct or indi- 
rect political reasons. 

Multiracialism will work if whites 
reject P. Worsthorne’s attitude or prag- 
matism (another word for his realism) 
which could never be a substitute for 
what is morally and ethically right. 

M. SHER 
R. Hopcoop 
Cape Town, South Africa 


Sirs: 

I thank you for writing the truth, 
without regard whether men of non- 
color like it or not. 

HANS TECKENBERG 
Wuppertal-Barmen, West Germany 


Sirs: 

I am white but there are times that I 
am not proud of it. Times when I read 
articles like ‘“‘The Long Search for 
Pride’’ by Gordon Parks. Then I feel 
guilty and even embarrassed not only 
for myself but for all of us who bear 
white skin. We have taken everything 
away from the black race except their 
pride and will for equality. This can 
never be beaten out of them no matter 
what we do. When I think of the Ne- 
groes fighting so hard for justice, I 
would like to have their skin and strug- 
gle along with them; for their race is 
one to be proud of—not ours. 

CHRISTINE ROSETTI 
Age 16 
San Francisco, California 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The night cutter 322 
tore up the harbor 


Oo! said 
the Navy— 
Crunch! 


by PAUL MANDEL 
and RAY KENNEDY 


F.. the crew of the staunch, steel 
95-foot Coast Guard cutter 322, their 
home port of Provincetown, Mass. at 
the tip end of Cape Cod was a good 
one. In summer Provincetown runs 
free and easy, with lively bars and 
inns and affable beatniks whooping it 
up in its narrow streets. In winter the 
resort town is quiet but stays affable, 
and the fishermen who mostly popu- 
late it in the off-season talk about 
what the odd summer people did. 

The 322’s skipper was a 23-year- 
old lieutenant (j.g.) named David W. 
Hiller. He was a regular, two years 
out of the Coast Guard Academy and 
well-regarded by his superiors. The 
322 was his first command and Prov- 
incetown was, therefore, especially 
good duty for him. But on a Tuesday 
evening in August, Lieut. Hiller came 
a cropper. In just over 12 hours, he 
smashed up his cutter under the icy 
surveillance of a dozen senior U.S. 
Navy officers, including one admiral; 
put half the town’s fish-unloading fa- 
cilities out of commission; wrecked 
four floats; bashed in three civilian 
boats; sent the community’s police 
and fire departments into a state of 
emergency; and sank a 30-foot rescue 
vessel. What he had done to his fu- 
ture in the Coast Guard was any- 
body’s grim guess. “‘It was a long 
nightmare,” Hiller recalls in one of the 
few statements he has made outside 
the official Coast Guard inquiry. 


—— he had no way of know- 
ing it at the time, the main villains in 
Hiller’s nightmate moved onto the 
scene Tuesday morning, when the 
40,000-ton carrier /ntrepid, seven de- 
stroyers and one submarine, with 
Rear Admiral Noel A.M. Gayler 
commanding, anchored off Province- 
town harbor. The flotilla had been at 
sea for two weeks, and Admiral Gay- 
ler felt it was time for a party. At 5 
p.m., the admiral’s barge and captain’s 
gig—two ornate and splendidly kept 


motor boats—deposited Gayler and 
some 15 other high-ranking officers 
at Provincetown’s T-shaped Mac- 
Millan Wharf. They cabbed off to the 
Bonnie Doone restaurant to begin 
their happy hour. At the same time, 
on the other side of the wharf, local 
fishermen and boat owners began to 
worry about the dark and brooding 
sky. Although Provincetown harbor 
is protected by a long circling finger 
of sand called Long Point, a strong 
southwest wind can whip the bay into 
short and vicious waves, and such 
a wind was now blowing up. The ra- 
dio predicted rain with gusts up to 
25 knots, and gale warnings flew from 
the Coast Guard tower overlooking 
the town. By 6 p.m. the wind was 
straight out of the southwest and 
blowing not 25 but 60 knots. It hurled 
sharp six-foot waves against the wharf 
and carried almost horizontal bar- 
rages of rain with it. 

Moored to the long dock, Lieut. 
Hiller’s ship pitched and bobbed. The 
duty section tightened lines but an- 
ticipated no trouble. They envied 
Lieut. Hiller, who was ashore out of 
the dirty weather. 

Shortly after 7 p.m., refreshed and 
ready for further submarine quest- 
ing, Admiral Gayler and his party ap- 
peared at the wharf, ready to go back 
to the ship. But their barge and gig 
were leaping wildly up and down in 
the chop, and it was clear the waves 
would be even worse outside Long 
Point, where the carrier lay. But their 
homing instinct was not suppressed, 
particularly since there was the sturdy 
322: a cutter, by George, ought to be 
able to go anywhere. So the officers 
sloshed through the rain to the 322, 
rocking easily in the last minutes of 
its innocence. 

At 7:15 the 322’s chief of the watch 
reached Lieut. Hiller by telephone: 
would he come down right away? 
Right away, said Hiller. He jumped 
in his car and drove down to the 
wharf, wondering what could have 
gone wrong. What he found would 
have daunted the most self-confident 
of junior officers—14 officers, none 


lower than lieutenant commander and 
one an admiral. Some of them ap- 
peared to have been drinking. All of 
them seemed to share an idea: since it 
was a little rough for their own barge 
and gig, would Hiller mind just run- 
ning them out on the 322? 

Hiller knew perfectly well that it 
was his prerogative as skipper to say 
no. But, as he said later in fine under- 
statement, ‘‘Itwasanimpressive group 
making an impressive request.”’ Hiller 
made his decision. He took the 322’s 
helm, ordered his crew to cast off and 
set out to meet his destiny. 


White the more ambulatory of his 
passengers watched with interest— 
some onlookers on the dock also 
think they heard peremptory sugges- 
tions like, ‘‘You let me run this ship, 
Sonny’—Hiller piloted the 322 out 
of the harbor. Sea, wind and visibility 
were indeed a lot worse outside the 
harbor, but Hiller made out the lights 
of a destroyer, the Du Pont, and a 
committee of passengers agreed it 
would be all right to try to go aboard 
her instead of the carrier. Hiller ma- 
neuvered toward her, operating with 
understandable care, and managed 
to fire some lines across to the larger 
ship. But the Du Pont’s crew showed 
some reluctance to go out in all that 
rain and pick up those lines. Finally 
the Du Pont took a line and Hiller 
came alongside the destroyer. There 
was a Jacob’s ladder swinging there, 
a rickety structure of rope and wood. 
Two of the Navy officers managed to 
jump to it, but the bounding 322 fell 
away and a third officer almost land- 
ed in the ocean instead. 

Hiller, by now sensing what he had 
got himself and his ship into, decided 
to give up and move to the maternal 
flank of the big brooding Jntrepid, 
anchored not far away. Again aided 
by his large and versatile coaching 
staff, he brought the 322 up to a land- 
ing stage on the carrier’s looming 
portside. But the wind blew him back, 
a big wave shoved him up and sud- 
denly Hiller was approaching the car- 
rier not from beside but beneath. His 
25-foot tubular steel mast, carrying 
all his radar and radio gear, jabbed 
up into the vast overhang of the car- 





The wind was rising, but the 
Navy’s big brass asked to be taken 
out to the carrier. 


rier. The mast crumpled and broke. 

With the 322’s mast now dangling 
over its side, Hiller decided to retreat 
to the safety of the wharf. None of 
his passengers disagreed. But when 
he rounded the wharf’s end, he dis- 
covered his sister ship, the 32/, snugly 
tied in his old berth. Thinking quick- 
ly, he decided to use /t as a wharf 
and he put three lines aboard it plus 
one on the dock. 

His passengers seem to have felt, 
at this time, that they had completed 
their refresher course in small-boat 
handling. They walked from the 322 
to the 32/ and from the 32/ to the 
wharf, and one of them said, ‘‘The 
hell with this. Let’s go uptown and 
get a few drinks.” 

Soaked a mud color by the rain, 
the officers splashed back down the 
length of the wharf. Some entered a 
bar called the Surf Club, but most 
took shelter in the Lobster Pot, a 
dim waterfront restaurant festooned 
overhead with sponges and fishnets. 

In the belief that, with the Navy 
gone, the worst of his troubles was 
over, Coast Guard Lieut. (j.g.) Hiller 
heaved a sigh of relief. But at wharf- 
side, the 32/ and the 322 were proving 
uncompanionable. As the 32/ went 
up, the 322 went down. This caused 
their hulls to grind each other down 
with disconcerting vehemence, and 
the crews of both vessels got busy 
hanging fenders between them, trying 
to keep them apart. The boats ground 
up the fenders and, after a half hour, 
Hiller ran out of fenders. Unable to 
stay where he was, he ordered his crew 
to get under way for what he hoped 
would be a safer anchorage. 

As the 322 backed out and away 
from the 32/, it caught the full thrust 
of the wind and its stern swung back 
toward the wharf. But before Hiller 
could do anything, the 322’s port pro- 
peller caught and wound up, like 
thread on a bobbin, some 75 feet of 
heavy chain, which until that moment 
had anchored a raftlike float used for 
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getting on and off small boats. Freed 
of its anchor, the float swung against 
the wharf, pulling away a gangway. 
The gangway, in turn, tore off a 
water pipe and four electric cables 
leading to a fish-packing house lo- 
cated on the wharf. Sparks snapped 
from the power line. Water spurted 
from the pipe. A night watchman 
phoned the police to say that all hell 
had broken loose. 

Preoccupied with his own junior- 
grade hell, Hiller found that the 322, 
tangled in the float’s chain, was out of 
control and backing down toward the 
fish-packing house. 

In the Lobster Pot the Admiral and 
seven of his officers were packing in 
some fish of their own. A few had 
traded their now saturated khakis 
for white pants and shirts provided 
by the restaurant’s owner, Ralph 
Medeiros. Now they sat, contented, 
at a long table eating lobster dinners 
and—between diligent applications of 
nutcracker and fork—watching what 
was happening on the wharf through 
a wide picture window. 

What was happening was pure 
chaos. The 322, still tortured by the 
wind and backing down helplessly 
with its one remaining propeller, was 
smashing like an enraged water buf- 
falo at the west side of the pier. Its 
running lights were on and the heav- 
ing cutter towered brilliantly and im- 
probably over the rain-swept wharf. 

First the 322 ran into the fish shed, 
a substantial building set on pilings 
over the water. It plucked away three 
thick piles, 50 square feet of wall and 
a substantial tract of six-inch-thick 
cement floor. Here Hiller let go his 
starboard anchor, but it did not im- 
mediately hold. The 322 then tore 
clear of the shed, missing one charter- 
boat float but splitting the next one 
and leaving an unfortunate craft 
named the Cricket with one end schiz- 
ophrenically attached to each half. 

The 322 then continued to the next 
float, sheltering the charter boats 
Flora K and Nancy. Both skippers 
were aboard and both ran up their 
gangway onto the wharf just as the 
322 plowed into their boats. Hiller’s 
anchor chain now finally held. The 
322 stopped its rearward progress— 
and smashed its stern into the next 
float down the line. 

Despite these bizarre nautical ac- 
tivities which seemed to be occupying 
the attention of a lot of people on the 
seaward side of town, the officers at 
the Surf Club and the Lobster Pot 
finished taking sustenance and set off 
inland. They wound up at the Crown 
and Anchor Motor Inn. Some, includ- 
ing the Admiral, sensibly took rooms 
and went to sleep. Some seemed to 
prefer the inn’s lobby. Some entered 
the inn’s Edwardian Room, a dark 
conclave with small tables, purple 
and white print chairs and pastel 
spotlights—where Dolly Dawn and 
another singer were entertaining. 

Outside, the stern of the 322 had 
come to rest against still another float 
and it was clear that the cutter’s ele- 
phantine assault on the wharf had 
stopped. 

Hiller glumly surveyed the dam- 
age. His mast was gone, his super- 
structure battered and his decks coy- 
ered with pieces of fish shed. Though 


it was still raining, he ordered out 
some of his crew to paint over the 
larger scars and obtained the serv- 
ices of two Coast Guard divers to 
clear the chain from his propeller. 

At the Crown and Anchor, mean- 
while, the manager was finding his 
Navy guests “‘the worst nuisances 
we've ever had here.” Some had 
taken off their collar insignia and 
were arguing noisily in the Edwardi- 
an Room. Some were sitting around 
the lobby ogling the girls. Others 
were running through the corridors 
banging on doors or trying to peek 
over transoms. Finally, at 5 a.m., 
Admiral Gayler—who had gone to 
bed and slept through the whole dis- 
turbance—rounded up his officers 
and headed them back toward the 
flotilla. 

By 8 a.m. the wind and waves 
were down and Hiller, sure now that 
his troubles were over at last, de- 
cided to move the 322. He enlisted 
the aid of a 30-foot cutter from the 
nearby Race Point Coast Guard sta- 
tion. First the crew of the 30-footer 
put a line on the 322’s bow and pulled 
it away from the wharf. At the same 
time, Hiller began hauling in on the 
anchor he had dropped the night be- 
fore. But as the 322’s bow swung out, 
its stern swung in and the 30-footer 
had to let go and pull on the stern 
for a while to even things. This, re- 
grettably, sent the 322’s bow back 
toward the wharf once again, and it 
headed with single-minded purpose 
to the float it had missed on its cat- 
astrophic way in. Aghast onlookers 
managed to get the two boats moored 
to the float out of harm’s way, but 
the 322 hit the float itself anyway 
and the cutter’s anchor cable snagged 
there. 

Hiller, a pragmatist by now, de- 
cided he could deal with his anchor 
some other time and let it go en- 
tirely. The 30-footer came around to 
tug at his bow again and once more 
it swung out. Then, inexplicably, the 
322 spurted forward, dragging the 
30-footer along by the stern. Men on 
both vessels hacked at the towline 
with axes. Too late: the big boat 
pulled the little one’s stern under and 
it filled with water and capsized, al- 
most trapping one of its crew under it. 


The 322 lay off the wharf all day 
Wednesday, licking its wounds. 

Within the next few days, the 
Crown and Anchor got a request to 
return a captain’s jacket that had 
been left behind. The restaurant sent 
it back to the /ntrepid, along with a 
bill for a ripped shower curtain. 

Admiral Gayler took up new du- 
ties in Washington in a transfer not 
connected with anything that had 
happened to the 322. 

Lieut. Hiller attended a court of 
inquiry which investigated the entire 
accident. He now awaits its verdict. 

The 322 is not yet repaired, and 
neither is the fish shed. At evening 
the Provincetown fishing boats must 
wait in line for the two loading doors 
at the sole remaining shed in town. 
The fishermen talk of the bad luck 
of the young Coast Guard officer, 
but mostly they talk about the Navy. 

“The boy tried,” says one. “‘It 
wasn’t his fault. I don’t know what 
I'd have done if I’d been looking at 
all that gold braid.” 
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There’s nothing like a Lucky! You taste and enjoy the man-size flavor that comes from the 
world’s finest tobaccos .. . the full, smooth satisfying taste that’s brought world fame to 
this modern American smoke. Taste a Lucky! It’s everything you want in a man’s cigarette. 
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Triumphant purity of line 


You cannot fail to be attracted by the beauty of sober, 
modern lines, the brilliance and strength of finely 
wrought noble metals, and the precision of a tiny 
mechanism. 

These qualities are combined in every DOXA model, 
designed and manufactured by artists and technicians 
who are always mindful of your joy and pride in 
wearing a watch of such beauty and precision. 


Gents’ models : Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. 

Ladies’ models : Automatic or handwind, 
with or without calendar, in gold, gold- 
filled and stainless steel. Wristlet and dial 
in the following colours, as desired : white, 
red, champagne, black, dark blue, pastel 
blue, violet. 





WORLD SERVICE 
DOXA Watch Factory Ltd., Le Locle, Switzerland, since 1889 
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AIR FARES TO THE 


U.S.A. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 


ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 
across the Atlantic, this season, every 
season, plus special Family Plan start- 
ing October 16th thru April 30th. You 
and your family can travel for hun- 
dreds of dollars LESS than Jet Econ- 
omy fares from all 10 European coun- 
tries served by ICELANDIC. U.S. train- 
ed flight crews, plus real Scandinavian 
hospitality, full-course meals on long- 
range pressurized DC-6Bs. 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG + 

HELSINKI 
LONDON 
OSLO 


Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents in 
AMSTERDAM © ANTWERP © ATHENS « BELFAST 


rhe ace BRUXELLES ° CHICAGO 
REYKJAVIK GLASGOW» GOTHENBURG HAMBURG 
NEWYORK © OSLO» PARIS + REYRUAVIK 
STAVANGER ROME SAN FRANCISCO © STAVANGER 
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LUXEMBOURG" 


tvia Amsterdam or Copenhagen 
*No Family Plan from Luxembourg 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
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Fairlane 500 by the Golden Gate Bridge—San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 


Ford presents America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 


Fairlane’s unique combination of big-car room inside and trim size outside estab- 
lished a new idea in 6-passenger comfort! And its lively, race-winning optional V-8 
gives a new kind of blazing sports-car action. 


In the blistering Indianapolis 500, dominated 
for years by custom-built racing engines, 
second and seventh places this year fell to a 
new breed of Lotus cars, powered by a modi- 
fication of the Fairlane V-8 engine design. 
This kind of performance background 
makes Fairlane the hottest performer by far 
in its class. Not just in sheer speed, but in 
balance, strength, control, acceleration, brak- 


ing and road-holding, Fairlane has the Total 
Performance it takes to hold up on the race 
track, or for extra years of normal driving. 

In most areas of the world you can choose 
the high-performance V-8 for your new 
Fairlane, or the fuel-saving Economy Six. 
Dependable performance is built into both. 
And what a beauty this new Fairlane is. Com- 
pletely restyled for '64, Fairlane is just right 


in size: it’s easy to park, yet has room for six. 

It helps take care of itself, too. Fairlane 
goes all of 3 years (or 36,000 miles) between 
major lubrications; 6 months (or 6,000 miles) 
between minor lubrications and oil changes. 

Visit your Ford Products Dealer. See all 
the new Fairlane models. —_ ~ 
Priced with the compacts, Gyro, 
they offer you much more. ~~ “ithe 





You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
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MAYSER-the hat well-dressed men wear! 


We ste rm SS i It’s got everything: style and top quality 


Made to measure” — just for YOU! 
Wear MAYSER every day — the hat with individuality 


VIPAW ESHA HATS vim /Donau Western-Germany 


Take a fast-riding, slow-talking, straight-shooting hero (plus 
trusty horse). Add a demure heroine. Stir in a hateful villain (some 
Indians too). The appeal of this formula—born in Hollywood — 
is not limited to any era, or country. The Western is as popular 
today with Europeans as it.is with Americans. The same can be 
said of another happy American discovery: bourbon whiskey. 


the world’s 
smallest 35 mm 
mine sizt__reflex-camera! 


Your “second camera”, the most original and, perhaps, the most trea- 
sured. 


Exciting camera shots turn up at odd times and places — usual- 
ly when you have left your camera behind! What a difference the 
TESSINA makes! You carry it in your pocket as naturally as 
your lighter and you are always ready to snap up Life’s Unexpect- 
ed Sights and Adventures! 


@ Unseen and unsuspected... but ever ready! ANY 35 mm 
STANDARD FILM will fit it — either colour or black-and-white 
5—8 automatic shots without rewinding! 


@ By farthe LARGEST IMAGE EVER of any subminiature ca- 





Long the favorite in the U.S.A., this strictly American whiskey 


is increasingly the choice of European connoisseurs. They not. mera. Amazingly economical: 14 x 21 mm image will give you 3 
only recognize bourbon as the fine whiskey it is, but they also DINSR CE RIENY SACe Nei pCMUreS ace Won Wenn a Te” ARNG! 
recognize Old Grand-Dad—“Head of the Bourbon Family”—as the ete ee eee 
finest of the fine. Discover its unique flavor for yourself. Try Distribution not yet worldwide! 


Old Grand-Dad with soda or on the rocks. Memorable discovery. ge aa a 


CONCAVA Ltd., Lugano-Cassarate (Switzerland) 





A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 
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‘The popular and well-equipped ski resort of Puerto de 


ty, 


Navacerrada is located within an bour’s drive of Madrid. 








Fall in love with Spain. 


ODERN jet travel by 
Iberia Air Lines makes 
it easy to enjoy the 
unique beauty, climate 
and prices of Spain. 





The variety of color and scenery is un- 
equaled anywhere in Europe. Here you'll 
find rugged snow-capped mountains. Vast 
rolling plains. Lush olive and orange 
groves. Medieval villages. Bustling mod- 
ern cities. And magnificent beaches. 


On the Mediterranean, there’s a three- 
hundred-mile stretch of beaches along 
Costa Brava, Costa Blanca, and Costa del 
Sol. You can count on good weather from 
March to November along Costa Brava 
and Costa Blanca. And you can swim 
year round at Costa del Sol. 


Off the northwest coast of Africa lie 


the Canary Islands. The temperature here 
varies from a low of 18 degrees centi- 
grade in January to a high of 25 in 
August. The water temperature averages 
27 degrees all year. 


Spain has excellent ski resorts. There 
are three within 120 miles of Barcelona: 
La Molina, Nuria, and Campodon. The 
popular ski resort of Puerto de Nava- 
cerrada can be reached in an hour by 
car from Madrid. You'll find good ski 
runs, modern facilities and accommoda- 
tions at each of these resorts. 


You can see most of.Spain within two 
weeks. Transportation is generally good 
throughout the country. Sightseeing 
buses are modern and comfortable. The 


low fare for a 12-day tour of Spain in- 
cludes meals, lodging, entrance fees, and 


the services of an English-speaking guide. 


Air travel in Spain is excellent, Iberia 
Air Lines of Spain serves all the major 
cities, plus the Balearic and Canary 
Islands. Fares are low. It takes surpris- 
ingly little time or money to fly between 
any two cities in Spain. 

You'll find good hotel accommoda- 
tions thoughout Spain. In the cities you 
have a wide choice of first class and 
de luxe hotels. In the country, Spain has 
a unique chain of government-operated 
paradores (guest houses). Many of these 
are converted castles and palaces. Rates, 
including meals, are exceptionally low. 


Spanish food is hearty, but not nearly 
as spicy as many people believe. A 
typical meal may include Gazpacho (an 
excellent soup made from cucumbers, 


garlic, tomatoes, and a dozen other 
ingredients). Cochinillo (roast 
suckling pig). And a half bottle of wine. 


asado 


Iberia Air Lines will introduce you to 
Spanish food. During your flight to 
Spain, you are served delicious meals and 
wines by gracious, multi-lingual steward- 
esses. Iberia gives you the closest, most 


personal attention you’ve ever enjoyed. 





Iberia Air Lines offers modern jet 
service to Madrid and Barcelona from 
the leading cities of Europe, plus New 
York and Central and South America. 


Iberia’s ultra-modern fleet of DC-8 fan 
jets and Caravelles assures you the finest 
in comfort and confidence. These planes 
are meticulously maintained by ground 
crews that rank among the best in the 
world. Your pilot is a veteran of millions 
of flying miles. His training surpasses the 
most rigorous standards. 


When you arrive in Spain, you'll find 
no end of things to see and do. There’s a 
festival or fiesta somewhere almost every 
day of the year. There are bullfights 
every Sunday from Easter till the end of 
October. And flamenco dancing in the 
cabarets every night. 


Bargain hunters will enjoy shopping 
in Spain. The best values are jewelry, 
Toledo ware, linen, and lace and leather 
goods. Spanish perfume is also excellent 
and surprisingly inexpensive. 


Iberia is the way to get there 


Seasoned travelers believe Spain is the 
best travel bargain on the continent. It 
is fast becoming the place to go. Make 
the decision. Iberia Air Lines will fly you 
to Madrid in the utmost comfort. Your 
travel agent will take care of all the 
details. 


Fall in love with Spain. 





For information write to: SpanisH Nationat Tour- 
ist Dept., Avenida del Generalisimo, 39, Madrid, 
or [seria Air Lines oF Spatn, Avenida de América, 
2, Madrid. Or consult respective offices in major 
European cities. 
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LIFE INTERNATIONAL AND LIFE EN ESPANOL 
DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION TO THIS 
SPECTACULAR ANNOUNCEMENT 


¢ 


Special issue on sale: March, 196: 


A PREVIEW OF ALL THAT'S FABULOUS ABOUT 

THE MAIN ATTRACTION OPENING IN APRIL 1964. 

A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO THE GLAMOROUS SIDE- 
SHOWS; WHAT TO BUY, WHAT TO SEE, WHERE TO 
GOIN THE EXCITING HO: f 


PLUS A TRAVEL GUIDE TO THE USA 


¢ 

3 Ypecial issue on sale. August 1964 

A MAGNIFICENT GUIDE TO TOKYO — BUSTLING, 
MODERN HOST TO OCTOBER 1964's EDITION OF 

THE ANCIENT GAMES, REPLETE WITH INFORMATION 
ON WHAT TO DO, WHAT TO SEE IN 


FASCINATING JAPAN, 
PLUS A TRAVEL GUIDE TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


TRAVEL WITH LIFE'S INTERNATIONAL READERS TO YOUR EXHIBITS, 
ON THEIR BUYING SPREES, THEIR SIDETRIPS, THEIR CROSS-COUNTRY 
AND AROUND-THE-WORLD JAUNTS. CAPTIVATE THEM IN 
SPECIAL SOUVENIR ISSUES THAT WILL DOUBTLESS BE 
TREASURED AND RE-READ FOR YEARS TO COME, 





BRUSSELS 


elittering source 


of a people’s cesthetic legacy 
which sways the cultural life of today‘s flowering Europe. 
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Only SABENA offers you an international network to and from 
Brussels - hub of the Common Market. 
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BELcAN World srauines 
SABENA- THE MOST HELPFUL AIRLINE 








ROOM 
WITH A a 
THE FUTURE 














When you buy a National FM radio or 
color TV in the future, you’ll get remarka- 
bly clear reception because of this room 
way up on our roof. 

It sits atop the new Central Research 
Laboratories of Matsushita Electric and was 
built for just one purpose: to test and 
perfect all kinds of antennas. Here, above 
interference from other buildings, our 
technicians can try out combinations of 
materials, shapes, and sizes of antenna in 
their search for perfect reception. 

The branching “antlers” of our test an- 
tennas are a symbol of the lengths National 
goes to, to make certain the products you 
buy in 120 countries are as perfect as man 
can make them. On the floors below, scien- 
tists are conducting research into the basic 
secrets of electronics and atomic energy— 
experiments that someday may bear fruit 
in undreamt of new kinds of heat or light 
or communications. 

At 40 large and small research labora- 
tories, 2,500 National engineers and tech- 
nicians are doing experiments that will lead 
to new and better products for you. They 
make up a research department that has 
been growing for 37 years, until today it 
is larger than any other electrical com- 
pany’s in Japan. 

No wonder “National” brand products are 
respected and relied on all over the world 
—and that Matsushita Electric is Japan’s 
leading manufacturer of electrical home 
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JAPAN'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICAL HOME APPLIANCES 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 
JAPAN 


appliances. 





ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 
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my laps 


are sealed 
said the man 
behind the bar, 


but if you were to 


ask me what was in 
that unidentified bottle, 


I’d have to admit it was 
William Lawson’s* And then 
We know what would happen, Yes sir, 
I thought as much. Two double William 


Lawson’s. Worth waiting for, isn’t it ? 


WILLIAM 


help make 


LAWSON’S 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY EST. 1849 


INTERNATIONAL 





a most distinguished 

international magazine 
*William Lawson’s — the finest 
Scotch Whisky you’ve ever had 
to search for LIF E international’s single fortnightly edition is read by 
more than 400,000 eminent families in more than 150 coun- 
tries. Its advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 


of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 





Frolic on Fisherman's Wharf, ride cable cars up and down hill—San Fran- 
; ; ; ; ; ; U.S.A - Europe 
cisco's a lively, happy place to be! Cosmopolitan with continental overtones,  sfrica- Asia 


it's one of the friendliest cities in the States. You won't be there very long depend on 
before someone smiles ‘‘Hello!’’ Don’t miss it. Go now on TWA, the only 
airline serving Europe, Africa, Asia and 70 U.S. centers. Fly the Polar Route 


to California, return via New York—or vice versa—see up to 20 cities at no 
extra fare. And remember, new TWA 21-day round-trip Economy fares save 
you up to $149.70 over regular jet Economy! Ca// your Travel Agent or TWA. 








Out of all these whiskies, 


what's so different about this one? 





Frankly we're in two minds about our competitors—and 
there are a great many of them. We can’t afford to treat 
them lightly. They make some very good scotch. On the 
other hand, we’re rather glad there are so many of them. 
After all, when you succeed in such sizeable and 
distinguished company, there isn’t much room left for 
doubt. And Johnnie Walker—the Scotch of Scotch—really 
has succeeded. To be slightly immodest, it’s currently the 
world's largest selling scotch. Why? Simply this; it’s 
different in a way more people like. Neither harsh nor 
heavy, but the subtle and superbly smooth result of over 
forty single whiskies blended together with generations of 
skill. It's a difference well worth discovering for yourself. 
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TOHATSU 


TOKYO HATSUDOKI CO., LTD. 
11, 2-Chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan Cable: TOHATSU TOKYO 


By Land or By Sea 


: Relicbility 
ed os Lan d O 


, Water 


Rug9 


for Dependability 


Whether zipping along through the 
countryside or skimming over the waves, 
expertly engineered TOHATSU motorcycles 
and outboard motors insure you of rugged, 
trouble-free reliability in performance, 
proven under demanding international 


ax] 


competitive conditions. 


6HP 
& 2.5HP 
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FEN on two wheels... with Honda 


wanderlust 


Roving over paths, unfinished roads and into the real outdoors 
is a lark when you’re on a Honda 50 motorcycle. Stop by the 
side of the road for a breather, then point to a spot on the 
map and you’re off again. Whether you prefer a standard 
model with automatic clutch and three speeds (like the one on 
the left) or a faster and more powerful model like the Honda 
50 Sports (right), there is a Honda to make traveling on two 
wheels a real thrill. 


Both are powered by Honda 50 cc, 4 stroke engines that get 
90 kilometers per liter of gasoline. (That’s pure gasoline too... 


not a special mixture.) In exciting colors and modern finishes 
that add to the enjoyment of owning and riding a Honda 50. 


When you get the wanderlust feeling, go with it...as fast as 
you like...as far as you like...on a Honda 50 motorcycle. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MOTORCYCLE MANUFACTURER 





HONDA MOTOR CO., LTD. 5-5 Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


EXTRA ORY 
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Remember ...the fun, the sun, the people, the mood ? oo  secco 
.2 
The taste of Martini takes you there. \ — BID stints a / YAS 
¢ fB SF URTINI: ROSS! S.5 | 
"4 ARTINi. soLA€ C.(// eon} 


» TORINO 3 1, 


By itself, chilled, with soda, or on the rocks: & 
MARTINI extra dry vermouth ... for life’s best moments. f 
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vermouth 





extra dry 


In the U.S. it's MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it's simply Martini, wherever you go it's the same superb vermouth. 


All the slender elegance 
of the Mido «Ocean Star» now captured in 
miniature for the ladies... 


«Lady Ocean Star»-— exquisite companion tothe «Ocean Star» 
for men. Refined, slimmed, fashioned to a lady’s taste. 
Classic in its simplicity — the handsome dial with faceted 
hour and minute hands and gold markers — the strap 
that caresses the curve of the case — the almost-invisible 
recessed stem. Yet accurate to the instant. And sturdy as 
only a Mido self-winding watch can be. 


«Lady Ocean Star» is not merely water-tight, or water-resis- 
tant, but 100°/, waterproof. Its unique one-piece seamless 
case is so perfectly sealed, no touch of condensation can 
cloud its crystal. 


«Lady Ocean Star» is fully shock-resistant and anti-magne- 


The watch you never have to wind 


tic, with an unbreakable mainspring. A watch that will go 
anywhere you go — go anywhere he goes — around the 
house or on the town. You need never wind it; you need 
never take it off — nor will you want to once you see it on 
your wrist. 


«Lady Ocean Star» — finest compliment a woman can 
choose for herself — the gift a man reserves for the one 
who means so much. Ask to see it at your Mido jeweler. In 
stainless steel, yellow Midoluxe and gold. 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America Inc.,580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 








made by TELEFUNKEN 
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A world of experience - TELEFUNKEN 
experience - didn't just happen overnight. 

It grew. Through problems. Through 
achievements. In every branch of electronics. 
For over six decades. 

Ranking high amongst TELEFUNKEN's major 
achievements is the discovery of feed-back. 
This made possible standards of radio 
reception that today we take for granted. 
The world over. Today TELEFUNKEN is 

still working to improve the quality of radio 





reception. Separate AM and FM tuning, 
bandspread through vernier selection. 
Continuous improvements, built-in by 
TELEFUNKEN. Together with a world of 
experience. 

And service? World-wide. Like TELEFUNKEN. 





means a world of progress 
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Viceroy men are men of the world 


With a whole world of choice in the cigarettes 
they can buy, men who are men of the world 
choose Viceroy—for the taste that’s right! 


“EE 


Viceroy—the international American cigarette * 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF BEAUTY 
IN WATCGCHMAKING 


Very often, the demands of technology determine the outward form of a new article. 
This is true, for example, of aircraft or rockets. But the evolution of the form of objects 
which have a tradition is slower. And this is true of the watch. 

Cyma has sought to hasten the aesthetic evolution of the watch by entrusting its 
team of designers with the task of creating an advanced model free from the tyrannies 
of convention. After painstaking research, it evolved the Autorotor Executive, the 
most up-to-date of all self-winding watches, in an ultra-modern case. 

The elegance of the new Executive model is due to its purity of line, achieved with- 
out deception or artifice of any kind. Modern ideas of what is beautiful call for a 
normal relationship between the surfaces and the volume of the object. These ideas 
have been fully complied with in the design of the new model, resulting in a case 
which allows the incorporation of a self-winding movement, a calendar mechanism, 
a sweep seconds hand and a system of watertightness guaranteeing absolute pro- 
tection for the running and use of the watch. 


THE WATCH WITH THE 


NOW 





If you are interested in 
the problems of aes- 
thetics in modern de- 
sign, ask your jeweller— 
even if you do not need 
a watch today—to show 
you the new Cyma Ex- 
ecutive. He will be glad 
to do so when he 
knows that you are re- 
sponsive, aS so many 
people nowadays, to 
the charm of modern 
styling. 


«MAGIC HEART» 


IN THE ULTRA-MODERN CASE 


CY IVI FX AUTOROTOR 


Cyma Watch Co. La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland) 
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PRIME MINISTER 


The human prostate gland is the 

? HALE size and shape of a horse chest- 

“ iH y . . 

anpeeensenilerenie : nut, and serves little purpose: 

. when it swells up and troubles 

elderly men, as it often does, 

they are generally better for its 

removal. But the dramatically 

timed malfunction of one such 

’ needless gland plunged Britain BUTLER 

Cognac 26 k into an unprecedented political 

~ crisis in which British bookmak- 

ers took to posting odds on poli- 

ticians as well as on the day’s 
racing horses. 

For weeks before and after the 
Denning Report, Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan had been 
hearing discreet private—tand 
some shrill public—demand that 
he step down. He was loath to go 
until the Conservatives, beset by 
rivalries, agreed on a successor 
as party leader who would be- 
come Prime Minister. There was 
no dearth of candidates. Lord 
Hailsham, Minister of Science, 
was brilliant, dynamic and the 
hero of the lower-level party 
workers, but the parliamentary 
leaders resented him. R. A. But- 
ler, Deputy Prime Minister, who 
had been often a_ bridesmaid 
but never a bride, was 60, and 
many consider him too ‘‘don- 
nish and dull.’ Reginald Maud- 
ling, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer, was brilhant and young (46) 
but perhaps not eager to face an 
election which he believed the 
party would lose. Lord Home, 
Foreign Secretary, was able but 
reluctant. As the party converged 
on Blackpool for its annual con- 
ference (pp. 24-27) no one knew 
whether Macmillan would go or 
stay. Then Home arrived with 
the word that produced the pen- 
sive looks on the faces of four 
possible Prime Ministers. Felled 
by a prostatic obstruction, Su- 
permac (pp. 28, 29) was retiring. 
The race to succeed him was on. 


Tant Vi pe 


ARQRac HAL 


Uncle lo ace 


THE ODDS. In a Blackpool book- 
maker’s shop, the candidates’ names 
go up on the blackboard—between 
the day’s racing horses. In London, 
Ladbroke’s got bets from all over 
British Isles, some as high as £1,000. 





___ CONSERVATIVE BRITAIN 1S A POWER FOR PEACE 


CHAIRWOMAN. Mrs. T.C.R. Shepherd, presiding, 


said of Macmillan: ‘‘We’ll always remember. .. . 


BEARER OF WORD. Home, in chair before Butler 
speaks, reads a message from the Prime Minister. 


CONVENTION INSTEAD OF A CONFERENCE 


To the dismay of The Times (L 

don) and such commentators as 
Peregrine Worsthorne, the Black- 
pool conference assumed the man- 
ner of an American political con- 


vention. Once Maurice Macmil- 
lan, son of the retiring Prime Min- 
ister, had brushed the tears from 
his eyes and once the polite things 
had been said, hotel rooms filled 


with maneuvering men, hotel lob- 
bies buzzed with gossip. R. A. But- 
ler, chosen to deliver the major ad- 
dress in place of Macmillan, toiled 
in his quarters on ‘‘A Program for 


People”’ and won a 90-second ova- 
tion when he spoke—but the loud- 
est cheers were for his reference to 
Lord Home. The conference, un- 
like a convention, settled nothing. 





CRUCIAL SPEECH. Aware that his 
big chance depends on impression 
he makes, Butler works on his speech. 


GOSSIP. In hotel lobbies, conference 

delegates discuss the changing for- 

i. : tunes of their favorites for leader. 
THE DEPUTY. Butler, as 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
presents a course to make 
party more alluring than 
Labor to ‘“‘ordinary folk”’ 
in the upcoming election. 


THE RIVALS. Hailsham, 
Home, Butler and Mac- 
leod solemnly listen to a 
vote of thanks from a 
party official as the con- 
ference draws to a close. 


THE WORKERS. Delegates 
from constituencies, 
four women are stony- 
faced. Constituencies all 
have been polled on their 
preference for leadership. 








FUN AND GAMES. In 
the tradition of such con- 
ferences, the Blackpool 
Winter Garden throbs 
with song and dance at 
one of conference balls. 


THE BACHELOR. Ted 
Heath, Lord Privy Seal 
(center, in profile), en- 
joys self at ball. Bache- 
lorhood hurt his chances 
to be Prime Minister. 


THE YOUNG AND OLD. 
Butler (seated, center) 
chats at Young Conserv- 
atives’ Ball beside Miss 
Margaret Fondell, ‘‘Miss 
Young Conservative.” 





BY THE SEA. Hailsham (/eft) walks back to hotel after conference with Dennis 
Walters, a public relations executive, who has acted as his personal assistant. 


PARTNERS. At the balls, everybody dances—Lord Home with Miss Young 
Conservative, Lord Hailsham with Lady Poole, the wife of the party’s joint chair- 
man, and Butler with Mrs. Butler. Maudling arrived with friend. During the 
dancing on this occasion shouts of “‘We want Hailsham” rang from rank and file. 
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AGE 12, IN 1906 





ETON CRICKETER (CENTER, STANDING), 1909 





GUARDS CAPTAIN, WORLD WAR I 
M.P., 1926 





SUPERMAC: A LOOK BACKWARD 


When Macmillan succeeded Sir 
Anthony Eden in 1957, Malcolm 
Muggeridge described him in LIFE 
International: ‘“‘The lean, sinewy 
neck pulsates; the tired, gray fea- 
tures wear a smile; the voice, soft 
and sibilant, emerges from the 
drooping mustache. A publisher? 
No. A civil servant? No. A gentle- 
man of leisure? No. A prime minis- 
ter.”’ But Macmillan brought more 





than a perfect Edwardian look 
to the job: a millionaire aristocrat 
(though he boasts a Scottish peas- 
ant grandfather), he had been 
guided throughout life by social 
conscience. Elected to Parliament 
from the then squalid constituency 
of Stockton in 1924, he coldly at- 
tacked his own party’s economic 
and social policies and the “‘sec- 
ond-class brewers and company 


ae 


promoters” behind them. And he 
has been endowed with the cool de- 
tachment that enabled him, lying 
seriously wounded in World War I, 
to read Aeschylus as Germans 
swept over him. In the many posts 
in which he has served, he has nev- 
er abandoned the approach he 
used when Winston Churchill or- 
dered him to build 300,000 houses. 
“‘T had a job to do and I did it.” 





UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, 1942 





SPORTSMAN, ALWAYS 





Words of an Elder Statesman 


Before Macmillan announced his re- 
tirement, he gave an interview to Joce- 
lyn Stevens, British editor and pub- 
lisher. Some excerpts from it follow. 


“‘Why did you go into politics?” 

“It seemed at the time the only 
possible thing I could do. On the 
one hand I could see all the misery 
and suffering of the slums and on 
the other, the apparent incapacity 
of our economic society to do any- 
thing about it... . My father was 
a Christian Socialist, which was re- 
garded in those days as being al- 
most subversive. I was brought up 
in a strong radical tradition.” 


“T was 20 when the First World 
War broke out. In those days they 
used to sell newspapers all through 
the night. I was on my way back 
from a party in London and I re- 
member the newsboys shouting 
‘Archduke Murdered.’ It didn’t 
seem important at the time. Three 
weeks later we were at war... . 
I managed to fix myself up in the 
Grenadier Guards and got to know 
men I would never otherwise have 
met. I shall never forget the suffer- 
ing. Seventy thousand men killed in 
one day on the Somme. I was lucky 
to survive.” (Wounded thrice, 
he spent two years in a hospital.) 
“I worried as I lay in hospital. 
I felt that I must get something 
done. . . . Why not politics?” 


“‘T never had any feeling about 
becoming Prime Minister. I took 
things as they came and I still do.” 


“Power? It’s like a dead sea fruit. 
When you achieve it there’s noth- 
ing there. The art of government 
is mixing the thinkers and doers.” 


“Pitt had to deal with the Closet 
first and then Parliament. Then it 
became Parliament first and then 
Closet. ThenParliamentand People. 
Now it’s People and Parliament.” 


“T’ve been accused of caring 
too much for the material well- 
being of the people. I don’t think 
that you can care too much about 
the well-being of the people.” 


““My clothes Edwardian? I thought 
that cardigans were rather smart 
at the moment. . . . Suits? I al- 
ways wear the same suit. When it 
wears out I tell my tailor to send 
another one round.” 


“What do I dislike? Questions in 
the House of Commons. I can’t 
bear them.”’ 


“What do I like? Most of all be- 
ing with Dorothy and my family. 
What I really like to do is to go off 
with Dorothy in the car to Scot- 
land. I love Scotland. Where the 
hedges cease there is real freedom.” 


ELECTION VICTOR, 1959 





FROM NO. 10 TO THE HOSPITAL AND BACK 


ves Mie 
THE CABINET. Emerging from meet- 
ing at No. 10, Home and Maudling 


are stopped by reporter with mike. 
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THE WINDOW. Behind leaded glass 
in King Edward VII Hospital lies 
Macmillan, conferring despite pain. 


The Blackpool conference over, 
the party leadership began work 
in earnest. Across from No. 10 
Downing Street, a huge throng 
waited for hours on a Tuesday to 
see the Cabinet members arrive to 
meet with Butler, who presided in 
place of Macmillan: the succession 
was the topic that engrossed them 
all. Butler had come to the meeting 
from Macmillan’s bedside in King 
Edward VII Hospital. A stream of 
notables—among them the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Dilhorne; Iain 
Macleod, joint chairman of the 
Conservative party; Home, Hail- 
sham, Maudling, Heath—followed 
him there. For Macmillan, despite 
the pain that goes with the opera- 
tion, was carrying on, hopeful of 
finding a leader who could unite 
all factions. Indeed, he worked so 
hard that by Thursday, when an- 
other Cabinet meeting was held, 
his doctor warned that he was 
wearing himself out. 

By Thursday evening the news 
“‘leaked.”’> The choice was Lord 
Home. It was not one that united 
all factions: his rivals were down- 
cast, angered, stunned. Their par- 
ty’s image—one of serene unanim- 
ity in such matters—was shattered: 
how long the wounds would fes- 
ter no one knew. And the crisis 
had other significance (see p. 33). 


THE VIGIL. Somber-faced Britons, 
part of huge crowd, watch across the 
street from No. 10 as Cabinet gathers. 


2 See. 
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The Winner: an Aristocrat with Scottish Candor and Tenacity 


The man whom the Queen sum- 
moned to form a government was 
the man who not too long ago had 
been considered by many, includ- 
ing himself, to be the least like- 
ly to succeed. Alexander Freder- 
ick Douglas-Home, 14th Earl of 
Home, had to overcome several 
handicaps. The principal one was 
his title: asa peer he is barred from 


Commons. Another was a widely 
held belief that ‘‘Gentle Alec,” 
dogged rather than brilliant, shy in 
manner and unswerving in his loy- 
alty to Macmillan’s policies, was a 
splendid lieutenant but no com- 
mander. After he became Foreign 
Secretary in July 1960, Home, un- 
inhibited by political ambitions 
and with the natural candor of a 


Scot and an aristocrat, commented 
on world affairs, and particularly 
the Soviets’ role in them, with a 
pungency that earned him many 
critics. Socially, however, he got 
along famously with the Russians. 
Born July 2, 1903 in London, he 
was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was a 
skillful cricketer. He entered the 


House of Commons in 1931 and 
married the second daughter of 
the Anglican dean of Durham, a 
former Eton headmaster, in 1936. 
He lost his parliamentary seat in 
1945, won it back in 1950 and the 
next year moved to Lords when 
he inherited the earldom. Under 
his helmsmanship there should 
be little friction with Washington. 
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We hope not. It’s true that the chefs of our cuisine have been awarded 
many a gold medal. It’s no secret to gourmets that every meal on 
board a Swissair plane is a feast for a refined palate. It’s a fact that 
real chinaware and massive silver cutlery enhance the note of dis- 
tinction. All this is a good enough reason to fly Swissaitr—but by 
far not the only one! 


What has made our small country’s airline so big is most likely our 
careful attention to every detail. To us, the secret of perfection (and 
success) is attending to the most “trifling” details and making all of 
them perfect—not only in the kitchen. 

Take the maintenance of our modern jet fleet, for instance. Every- 
one who has had a look “backstage” has been impressed by the 
thoroughness, that almost passionate pedantry, of the Swiss when 
engaged in overhauling a giant jet. Everything is inspected, checked 


and re-checked with the same care which goes into the making of 
a Swiss watch—a household word for precision and accuracy all 
the world over. 

Or let’s peep into one of our class-rooms and mock-up cabins, 
where our multilingual hostesses and stewards are imbued with the 
Swissair principle that every passenger is a guest entitled to the best. 
Now, please follow us downstairs to the flight simulator. There all 
our crews, no matter how many million miles they may have flown 
across the skies, are submitted to rigorous tests at regular intervals. 
Practice makes perfect—this adage is of vital importance in airline 
business. 

Though we are often called the airline of gourmets, this is only part 
of the truth. An airline can’t keep going on mouth-watering deli- 
cacies alone. Make your next trip by a Swissair jet, and you'll see 
our point. Welcome aboard—soon! 
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SWISSAIR 


Revolution among the Tories: the Queen 


merely says ‘Amen’ 
by ROBERT T. ELSON 


= LONDON 
ehind an Edwardian facade, 
the Right Honorable Harold Mac- 
millan has pursued quite radical 
ideas all his political life. But in it, 
he says, he has seen “‘the silent, 
the conservative”’ revolution come 
about. It should have come as no 
surprise then that, in announcing 
his intention of resigning, he con- 
fronted his party with an unprece- 
dented situation that challenged 
all previous assumptions as to how 
a leader is, or should be, chosen. 

But it did. The method and man- 
ner by which Macmillan broke the 
news shattered the long main- 
tained illusion that Tory party 
leaders are selected in calm magis- 
terial ‘‘consultations” with a min- 
imum of friction and division in 
the ranks. What has happened 
since Mr. Macmillan made his 
dramatic announcement has also 
raised grave constitutional ques- 
tions about “‘the Queen’s prerog- 
ative’’—her right to the ultimate 
say in the selection of the Prime 
Minister. 

Years ago the Labor party aban- 
doned all pretense of giving the 
monarch a Say in their affairs. They 
adopted the procedure of selecting 
a leader by a secret ballot of their 
members in Parliament. When 
Hugh Gaitskell died, it took two 
ballots and nearly three weeks to 
select Harold Wilson. If the Labor 
party wins the next election, as 
now seems probable, the Queen 
will have no choice but to send for 
Mr. Wilson. If he were to die or 
fall ill in office while the party 
still commanded an undoubted 
majority, the members would fol- 
low the same procedure as before. 
Again the Queen would be left 
with no choice. 

It has been different with the 
Tories. When Churchill, because 
of age, found he could no longer 
carry on, no one was surprised 
when the Queen sent for Anthony 
Eden. He had long been the heir 
apparent. When in 1956 Eden fell 
ill, another situation arose. The 
heir apparent to many, including 
almost all the newspaper pundits, 
was Richard Austen Butler, the 
Home Secretary and the member 
of the Cabinet with the most ex- 
perience in government, but the 
Queen sent for Macmillan. It was 
later revealed that she had been so 
advised by two elder statesmen of 
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the party—the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, head of the house of Cecil, 
and Sir Winston Churchill. It was 
they who told her that Mr. Mac- 
millan, not Mr. Butler, command- 
ed the support of a majority in 
the party. 

The process by which they and 
the Queen arrived at that decision 
was never fully explained. What 
is known is that the party whips 
polled members of Commons and 
Lords and soundings had been dis- 
creetly taken in the party ranks 
for some time. The Queen, it was 
stressed, had the final word. In 
fact, of course, she took the advice 
of the party hierarchy. 

If there was a contest for the 
leadership, it was carefully con- 
fined to the drawing rooms of May- 
fair and the guarded corridors of 
the parliamentary lobby. The tra- 
dition of the Queen’s prerogative 
was maintained without involving 
her in party strife. 


B.. the circumstances of Mr. 
Macmillan’s resignation have cre- 
ated a dramatically different situa- 
tion. On a Tuesday morning he 
told his Cabinet that in their evi- 
dent lack of unanimity about a 
new leader, he had no course but 
to carry on. They adjourned, most 
of them to entrain for Blackpool 
where the Conservative party was 
assembling for its annual con- 
ference. His decision was, in sub- 
stance, communicated to the press 
by Mr. Iain Macleod, leader of the 
House, with the intention of heart- 
ening the delegates. In less than 
an hour came the bulletin from 
No. 10—the Prime Minister was 
on his way to a hospital for an 
operation to remove a prostatic 
obstruction. The next morning, 
just before he was wheeled into 
the operating theater, Mr. Macmil- 
lan dictated a message announcing 
his intention of resigning. 

From midsummer on, when the 
polls failed to show a resurgence 
even though the tide of prosperity 
was once more flowing in, ques- 
tions had been raised in party cir- 
cles about Mr. Macmillan’s con- 
tinued leadership. The Profumo 
scandal compounded the leader’s 
difficulties. The news of his illness 
created a tense and electric situa- 
tion hours before the news that he 
would resign. 





On Wednesday morning the par- 
ty assembled: its first act was to 
pray for the leader’s recovery. Most 
of the Cabinet leaders present had 
taken their seats on the platform 
when the meeting convened. But 
not 56-year-old Lord Hailsham, 
Minister of Science, who has long 
been held in great affection by the 
rank and file because he was one of 
the organizers of the party’s vic- 
tory in 1959. His arrival on the 


BACK TO WORK. The Queen, return- 
ing to London from Balmoral, arrives 
to fulfill her task in the national crisis. 


platform some 40 minutes late set 
off a storm of cheers and applause. 
Deliberate or not, Hailsham’s en- 
trance signaled the beginning of 
the open contest for the leadership. 

By afternoon, Mr. Macmillan’s 
own announcement confirmed that 
he would step down, and thereaft- 
er something resembling an Amer- 
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BRITAIN continued 


ican political convention was in 
full swing. The first tense round 
for the succession was fought that 
night. It revolved around the per- 
son of the Right Honorable R. A. 
Butler, Deputy Prime Minister, the 
man whom the Queen passed up 
last time and who now recognized 
that this was his last chance to at- 
tain the prime ministership. 

The question was whether he 
should give the speech at the final 
rally traditionally reserved for the 
Prime Minister and the leader of 
the party. In the absence of Lord 
Hailsham, Butler argued his case 
with the other members of the Cab- 
inet present. The argument lasted 
an hour and a half. He won it by 
the narrowest of margins. His vic- 
tory established him as the front 
runner in the race. 

Within hours, Lord Hailsham 
made his second dramatic inter- 
vention. He announced he would 
renounce his peerage and accept 
the nomination for Commons 
from any constituency that would 
have him. By midnight those who 
would not accept either Hailsham 
or Butler were arguing for other 
candidates, such as the 46-year- 
old Chancellor Reginald Maudling, 
Lord Privy Seal Ted Heath, the 
brilliant British negotiator in the 


talks on the Common Market and, 
though he is an outsider, Iain Mac- 
leod, leader of the House. 

This spectacle of a party seem- 
ingly tearing itself apart and in 
public in a struggle for the leader- 
ship caused others to suggest that 
Foreign Secretary Lord Home be 
called from the House of Lords to 
assume the leadership. 


B, the time the conference ad- 
journed at the weekend, Hailsham 
was far ahead if decibels alone 
counted. But this vociferous sup- 
port alienated many who felt that 
such conduct was too emotional 
and undignified. The ubiquitous 
Mr. Butler obviously commanded 
most strength among Members of 
Parliament and the Cabinet. He 
by no means had a majority. There 
was a Solid block with much influ- 
ence which wanted Maudling. No 
man, however, had gained more 
from the conference than Lord 
Home. He had been chairman of 
the final rally and his conduct had 
restored some dignity to the pro- 
ceedings. There was already deep 
respect in the party for his integ- 
rity and by now it was enormously 
increased. One of the most power- 
ful men in the House of Commons 
said, ‘‘If Home would take it, there 
would no longer be a contest.” 


Out of the glare of Blackpool 
the contest for leadership shifted 
to London and was locked behind 
closed doors. The state of play was 
cloaked in secrecy but speculation 
fed headlines which grew blacker 
and bigger. Some considered the 
struggle too protracted, unseemly 
and too secret. ““The Tories have 
ceased to be gentlemen,” com- 
plained one commentator, ‘‘with- 
out becoming democrats.” 

Actually the delay in settling on 
the new leader was due to the most 
thorough and complicated sound- 
ing of its membership the Tory par- 
ty had ever attempted. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Dil- 
horne, held confidential talks with 
members of the Cabinet, getting 
their first and second choices, the 
party whips polled every Conserv- 
ative member of both houses. And 
through its 12 regional offices, the 
party headquarters under its chair- 
man, Lord Poole, questioned all 
620 constituencies. Actually while 
to an impatient public the decision 
seemed long delayed, the speed 
with which this was done was re- 
markable considering the compli- 
cations. If it had just been a matter 
of picking the man most likely to 
lead the party to victory, the choice 
would have been comparatively 
simple. It would almost certainly 
have been Lord Hailsham. 
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There were other considerations. 
A Prime Minister is not a presi- 
dential candidate. He governs not 
by election in his own right but by 
leading a team, the Cabinet. Any 
new Prime Minister had to com- 
mand the support not only of the 
constituencies but of Parliament 
and particularly the Cabinet. Lord 
Hailsham had enormous support 
among many members of Parlia- 
ment but he did not command a 
majority of the Cabinet. Some of 
them would not have served under 
him. They think him too emotion- 
al, find his temper too uncertain. 


Moesnitc Mr. Butler, the Dep- 
uty Prime Minister, was the choice 
of those who felt that the party’s 
hope of victory depended upon 
getting a program of progressive 
legislation through the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. But Mr. But- 
ler is mistrusted by others who feel 
that in the past he has been equiv- 
ocal on certain issues, notably 
Suez. The crusted right wing, in 
particular, finds him too liberal. So 
one of the ablest men in British 
public life found at a critical mo- 
ment he also could not command 
the unlimited confidence of his own 
party. 

In this situation the candidacy 
of 46-year-old Reginald Maudling, 
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4 classical features tell us whether a scotch is merely good or really great — its nose, its taste, its character and 
its colour. The colour of scotch is the visual promise of its sense of balance, its rightness, its greatness. Grant’s 
looks good to people who recognise a great whisky when they see one-they see in it the colour of old sunlight, 
a pale, evening gold put there during the years it spent maturing in old oaken sherry casks. It is a scotch 


in which vigour and maturity have % 
come to the perfect understanding. 








Basic tool. 


The basic tool to keep construction machinery running smoothly: efficient lubricants. Esso lubri- 
cants. Esso offers a broad line of heavy equipment lubricants, specially created by Esso Research to 
give maximum resistance to extreme pressures and wear caused by dust, water and dirt. Esso also 
gives customers Simplified Lubrication, a plan that can significantly reduce the number of different 
lubricants needed on a given job. Basic to Esso: the highest quality petroleum products and services. 
Need we add: Esso is the World’s First Choice! Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, ad- 
vanced. Friendly, progressive, able, 
he has in his year in office got the 
sluggish British economy moving 
again and has shown an immense 
grasp of complicated problems. 
But his youth was held against him 
not by the older heads of the party 
but his younger colleagues. They 
would not admit this openly. But 
if he took over as Prime Minister 
at 46 and the party lost the next 
election, Maudling would have a 
long term as leader. This prospect 
diminished opportunities for other 
men his own age and equally am- 
bitious. And there was one other 
factor. Able though he is, Maud- 
ling has not yet become a major 
figure in British public life. He is 
still on trial. 


This left one other candidate, 
Foreign Secretary Lord Home. 
When Blackpool assembled he had 
seemed the man least likely to suc- 
ceed Mr. Macmillan. He made it 
clear he was not interested in con- 
tending for the job. But as the days 
wore on, he more than any other 
began to seem the man most likely 
to unite all factors. Three years ago 
when he took over as Foreign Sec- 
retary he had been mocked as the 
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“‘faceless man” and as the Prime 
Minister’s ‘“‘monkey on a string.” 
But by degrees he took on stat- 
ure and became a world figure. In 
Blackpool, while above the conten- 
tion, he obviously commanded the 


affection and respect of the rank. 


and file, even of those who so loud- 
ly demanded Hailsham. 

There was another factor work- 
ing for him as well. In this situa- 
tion, Macmillan’s influence was 
enormous and decisive although 
he did not try to impose his choice. 
Only seven days after his opera- 
tion, a procession of ministers and 
secretaries made their way into 
Macmillan’s sick room. In three 
days he received a total of 21 visi- 
tors, including most senior mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. He became so 
active that he angered his attend- 
ing specialists. “‘He is very tired and 
this is the result of continuous con- 
sultations,”’ said Sir John Richard- 
son. “‘If this was a normal patient, 
nobody but the nearest and dearest 
members of his family would have 
seen him... if Mr. Macmillan 
was not a man of extraordinary 
physical strength as well as im- 
mense mental fiber, he could not 
have done this.”’ 

The all but final scene in this 
political drama was played in Mr. 
Macmillan’s hospital room a few 
hours after his physician had made 
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CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. 
Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice in a 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. 





the complaint. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Dilhorne, the two par- 
ty whips and Lord Poole, chairman 
of the Tory party, made their final 
report. Mr. Macmillan weighed 
the evidence and wrote his letter of 
resignation. Formally the Queen 
asked for his advice. Macmillan’s 
answer was foregone—send for 
Lord Home. 

For the first time in 68 years the 
monarch then asked a member of 
the House of Lords to become her 
First Minister. On being called to 
the palace the Foreign Secretary 
did not immediately ‘‘kiss hands” 
and become Prime Minister. This 
meant that he was not sure that 
he could form a Cabinet. 

The struggle had been intense. 
While few of his opponents bore 
any personal animosity towards 
Lord Home, important members of 
the party and of Mr. Macmillan’s 
Cabinet had grave doubts about 
calling a man from Lords to con- 
front Labor. Others felt that pick- 
ing a candidate because he was, as 
one politician put it, ‘“‘everybody’s 
second choice’’ was the wrong way 
to invigorate a party. 

As the week ended, Lord Home 
began trying to persuade his for- 
mer colleagues in the Macmillan 
Cabinet to stay on and work with 
him. In his years as a diplomat 
he had never been confronted with 
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THE OPPOSITION. Labor’s Harold 
Wilson is expected to be Prime Min- 
-ister after the next election, but... 





any more difficult exercise in di- 
plomacy. If he succeeded he was 
confronted with a still more diffi- 
cult task of persuading Parliament 
and the nation to return his party 
to power. And perhaps the great- 
est irony of all was that Macmil- 
lan, the grandson of a Scottish 
crofter, had turned to one of the 
grandees of Scotland to redress the 
balance in a modern democracy. 
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Ties are human lung cells spe- 
cially stained at The Rockefeller In- 
stitute so the camera can pick out the 





Science discovers secret of heredity — 
unique explanation of how it works 


DNA’s Code: 
Key to All Life 





ln these plastic models, the colored 
shapes symbolize the four chemicals 
in DNA that transmit all genetic data: 
red for adenine, green for thymine, 


Ore of the greatest scientific discoveries of all time 
is now taking place: deciphering the code—the amazing 
chemical control system—which governs heredity, and 
hence all of life on earth. One of nature’s deepest mys- 
teries has always been how a tiny fertilized human egg, 
starting as a single cell, can grow into a human body 
with its billions of highly differentiated cells and its mul- 
titude of complex organs and functions—including the 
ability to reproduce itself. 

In a series of epic studies carried out over the past few 
years and now being intensively pursued in laboratories 
all over the world, scientists have traced the secret to a 
substance called DNA, molecules of which are present 


blue for guanine, yellow for cytosine. 
These symbols are used throughout 
the color pages that follow. Tubelike 
attachments represent backbone ma- 


genetic material. DNA shows up as 
yellow and green. Red and orange in- 
dicate related substance called RNA. 


terial which helps keep control chem- 
icals in proper order within the DNA 
molecule. Watch glasses contain pow- 
dered samples of actual chemicals. 


in every living cell. Although much remains confused 
and uncertain on this new frontier of biology, enough 
knowledge has now accumulated to tell—and illustrate 
—the basic genetic secrets. On the opposite page is an 
actual photograph showing DNA. In the picture above, 
and on the following pages, plastic models built especial- 
ly for Lire by Ted Klotz are used to reveal what has been 
learned about the structure and contents of this marvel- 
ous substance. Also revealed is the mechanism (above) 
by which DNA transmits instructions from one cell to 
another and from one generation to the next. Further 
studies should yield vast treasuries of knowledge about 
life’s processes, origin, evolution and future on earth. 


Color photographs for LIFE 
by FRITZ GORO 
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DNA’s Unique Feat: 
It Splits in Two 
to Duplicate Self 


1 The helix, 
for-T a m’Alale mexele(-lomigelalel—m 
is ready to divide 


Moaet at left represents segment 
of a DNA molecule. It is a helix, 
built like a spiral ladder, each rung 
made of two code units (preceding 
page) joined together. Their precise 
order spells exact genetic instructions. 





2 As the helix 
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The molecule begins to split. As the 
paired chemical units in each rung 
draw apart, chemical units just like 
them, derived from food and always 
at large in the cell’s nucleus, are ready 
to proceed to spots where they fit. 





O; all its remarkable character- 
istics, the one that truly distin- 
guishes DNA as the immortal car- 
rier of life on earth is its unique 
ability to split in two and make 
exact copies of itself. 

For all its potency and complex- 
ity, the DNA molecule is infinitesi- 
mally tiny. All the DNA in a ferti- 
lized human egg weighs about two 
ten-trillionths of an ounce—half 
provided by the father’s sperm, 
half by the mother’s ovum. In this 
neat package DNA crams the 
know-how to create a full-grown 
man, a man with blue eyes and a 
tendency to baldness, a man with a 
heart that can beat and a brain 
that can think. These instructions 
would fill several 24-volume sets 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The DNA molecule is a helix, a 
spiral that looks like a coiled lad- 
der. The coils are tight and there 
are billions of them packed into 
the DNA of a single cell. These 
tightly packed coils store stagger- 
ing quantities of data, which DNA 
transmits with an efficiency unri- 
valed by any man-made computer. 
All this information is stored and 
transmitted in the form of a code. 
Instead of using abstract symbols, 
as in man-made codes, the body 
employs precise quantities of four 
basic control chemicals—adenine, 
thymine, guanine and cytosine (see 
previous page) which serve as a 
kind of four-letter alphabet of life. 

This code not only directs all the 
myriad processes of each cell. It is 
also the key to how DNA, starting 
with a single-celled egg, reproduces 
itself exactly and repeatedly in ev- 
ery cell of a growing organism. 


The model at left represents part 
of a DNA helix. The rungs of the 
ladder, each made up of two code 
units joined, store and transmit 
genetic messages. Two of the basic 
code chemicals (green and yellow) 
are short in structure and two (red 
and blue) are long. They always 
come in pairs, always a short one 
joined to a long one, and, because 
of the specific nature of their chem- 
ical bonds, the same two invariably 
pair with one another—always red 
with green, always blue with yel- 
low. It is as though we had an al- 
phabet of only four letters—A, B, 
Cand D—and that they could only 
be used in pairs, A only with B, 
and C only with D. Thus we would 
have a choice of AB, BA, CD and 
DC in various sequences. The great 
advantage in having such pairs in 
every rung is that the pairs can eas- 
ily split apart and permit the whole 
helix to unzip itself, as shown here. 


The importance of keeping the 
sequence of code units intact can 
hardly be overemphasized. Just as 
a misplaced letter can change “‘cat”’ 
to ‘‘cut,’’ a misplaced code chemi- 
cal can change the entire meaning 
of the genetic message—and hence 
the entire nature of the creature 
that results. DNA is the keeper of 
the code for all life everywhere. It 
appears to be universally present 
in every living organism on earth. 
And the structure of DNA every- 
where is remarkably similar—in a 
microbe, in a tree, in a fish, in a 
human being. The coded pairs on 
the DNA ladder can be strung to- 
gether in a virtually infinite variety 
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Splitting process over, Q 

there are now two DNA . SS 
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As each red and green pair sepa- 
rate, a loose red unit—complete with 
its backbone material—joins up with 
the green, and a lone green unit con- 
bines with the red. The same process 
occurs in pairing of blue and yellow. 


of sequences: AB, AB, BA, CD, 

CD, CD, DC, BA, AB... etc. ; 

could dictate one set of character- 5 Process is complete: 
istics, for example, and DC, DC, two ew Ketees 
AB, BA, BA, BA, CD . . . dictate 
another. As a rule, the more com- 
plicated the organism, the more 
instructions are needed; hence, the 
more DNA required. 

The self-duplication of DNA is 
vital to all living organisms. If 
DNA could not do this, then cells 
could not split in two, each with 
its full share of genetic instructions 
—and therefore all further growth 
would be impossible. 

In addition to self-duplication, 
DNA acts as chief administrator 
for the cell, directing all the cell’s 
activities from its executive offices 
in the nucleus. Like a good manag- 
er, DNA does not try to do all the 
work itself. It manufactures its own 
assistants to which it then dele- 


gates specific responsibilities. These ; 
assistants are various forms of : 
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RNA, a molecule similar to DNA. 
Both DNA and RNA are called 
nucleic acids because both were 
first found in the cell’s nucleus. = 
(Their chemical names, though 
long, are easily understood. RNA ‘ 

is called ribonucleic acid because ; 

it contains a sugar called ribose. a 

In DNA the ribose contains one IN‘ 
less oxygen atom, so it is called 


deoxyribonucleic acid, the ‘‘de- 
oxy’’ meaning simply minus an Stiny ; % 


oxygen atom.) Though it never F t 
leaves the nucleus, DNA achieves 
its genetic mission by sending RNA 
into the cell to serve as both straw 
boss and worker in the protein fac- 
tories. How this is accomplished is 
shown on the two following pages. 





Using the Code 
to Build Proteins 
Within the Cell 


1 Components are 
fofele [Toll et-lamelg—t-1t-10| 
lohYaal-iib em dale] (-clelgelatel—ve| 
transfer units and 
protein parts 


‘The elements above are needed at 
start of protein manufacture: DNA 
(spiral); messenger-RNA (nine-unit 
bar); three transfer-R NAs (three code 


2 Coded bar nears Z 
transfer units and 
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units each), and three amino acids— 
square, round and diamond-shaped. 

As process begins (below, left), col- 
ored code units (three each) on trans- 


W. have just seen how a DNA 
molecule makes exact doubles of 
itself. On these pages we see how 
DNA performs a feat hardly less 
formidable—i.e., manufacture of 
proteins within the cell. Protein- 
making is the cell’s biggest job, 
and transmitting the instructions 
for this is DNA’s other vital genet- 
ic function. Proteins not only pro- 


fer-RNA match nine code units on 

messenger-RNA. Blue units will pair 

with yellows, reds with greens. 
Each transfer-RNA bar is notched 
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vide the body’s main substance, 
including blood and muscle; they 
also serve as chemical intermedi- 
aries indispensable to every one of 
life’s myriad processes. Each cell 
is constantly and simultaneously 
making hundreds of different kinds 
of proteins. All are made up of 
chemical building blocks called 
amino acids. There are 20 amino 
acids, and every protein is a com- 
plex combination of these. 

For each protein, a set of direc- 
tions is carried on a specific seg- 
ment—called a gene—of the im- 
mensely long DNA molecule. But 
proteins are manufactured in the 
main body of the cell—and DNA 
itself, being too precious to risk ex- 
posure to the rough-and-tumble 
out there, never ventures away 
from the cell’s snug nucleus. The 
amino acids are all out there, bro- 
ken down from protein in food— 
but how are they put together? 

Scientists have only recently be- 
gun to understand what happens. 
The pictures on these pages, again 
using models, are designed to pass 
on this understanding. Many de- 
tails are left out—some for the 
sake of simplicity, some because 
they are not yet understood. 


Dya transmits its orders via 
RNA, which it makes in the nu- 
cleus, probably by lining up the 
necessary code chemicals along its 
own spiral chain. RNA is quite 
similar in structure to DNA, with 
two major differences: its sugar, 
ribose, has one oxygen atom more 
than DNA’s sugar, deoxyribose 
(see previous page). And, though 
it too has four code units, only 
three of them are the same as 


to match shape of an amino acid. 
Strung in right order, amino acids 
make a protein. Shapes and notches 
symbolize real chemical structures. 
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DNA’s—the fourth is different. 
Wherever thymine (green) is pres- 
ent in DNA, in RNA it is replaced 
by uracil (a cloudier green in these 
pictures). Since there are many 
tasks to be done in the cell, DNA 
makes different kinds of RNA. 


O... kind is called messenger- 
RNA. Imprinted on it are all the 
directions needed to make one kind 
of protein. There are at least as 
many different messenger-RNAs 
as there are different proteins. An- 
other kind, called transfer-RNA, 
is chemically equipped to recognize 
a specific amino acid, and latch 
on to it. So there are at least as 
many specific transfer-RNAs as 
there are amino acids. To make a 
protein, the messenger-RNA acts 
as an assembly line. The transfer- 
RNAs go out, pick up the amino 
acids and bring them to the mes- 
senger-RNA, joining into pairs of 
code units by the same blue-to- 
yellow, red-to-green process as in 
DNA. But how does a transfer- 
RNA know which amino acid to 
select—and where it goes on the 
protein chain? 

Scientists believe each transfer- 
RNA carries a three-letter code. 
They have begun to crack this 
code. They know what the three 
letters are (again, they are nucleic- 
acid code units) for most amino 
acids, but they do not yet know the 
order of all the letters. It is as 
though we did not know whether 
to spell cat as cat, cta, atc, act, tac, 
or tea. But even with imperfect 
knowledge the system can be il- 
lustrated symbolically. This se- 
quence shows how an imaginary 
three-amino-acid protein is made. 


All the transfer-RNA‘s have now 
latched on to their amino acids. One 
approaches messenger-RNA. When 
transfer units join messenger units, 


Real proteins usually contain hun- 
dreds of amino acids. But three are 
enough to show how it is done. 

If, somewhere along the line, any 
detail of the directions is lost or 
garbled, the human creature may 
be in trouble. For example, if a 
single amino acid is wrong out of 
the 574 that make up a hemoglobin 
molecule of the blood, people sick- 


round amino acid will be at proper 
place on protein chain. 

All three transfer-R NAs, each with 
three code units, have joined oppo- 


en and die with inherited sickle- 
cell anemia. 

And because of an error in a 
parent’s DNA a baby may be born 
without the ability to make a cru- 
cial enzyme—and hence doomed 
to feeblemindedness. 

Studies of nucleic acids have also 
revealed how viruses do their dirty 
work. The core of a virus is now 


sites on nine-unit messenger-RNA, 
forming nine two-unit rungs. The 
three amino acids are now in order. 

Now complete, the three-amino- 


known to be made of nothing but 
nucleic acid. At a moment when 
thecell’s resistive barriers aredown, 
the virus sneaks in its nucleic acid, 
which, subverting the authority of 
the cell’s own DNA, begins trans- 
mitting the virus’s genetic informa- 
tion. The cell, following the new 
directions, stops what it was doing 
and starts making virus materials. 


6 (@re}anle)(-1¢=10 Mm elgehc-iia) 
now leaves code 
system which built it 


acid protein detaches self and goes 
forth to perform its task in cell. Trans- 
fer-RNAs may now separate from 
messenger-RNA and repeat process. 
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Nearer Now! Control 
Of Aging and Heredity 





by ALICIA HILLS 
and ALBERT ROSENFELD 


The unveiling of the DNA mol- 
ecule, the delineation of its archi- 
tecture, and the growing compre- 
hension of how it performs its 
genetic wonders, together consti- 
tute the most exciting frontier in 
all of science today. The frontier is 
expanding rapidly and the pioneers 
are pushing their explorations into 
the new country with impatient 
vigor. 

This new country is called ‘‘mo- 
lecular biology,” and it promises 
to yield unprecedented power for 
man—power to manipulate nature 
in ways that he cannot now even 
imagine. The pioneers are a new 
breed called ‘‘molecular biolo- 
gists.” Many began as mathema- 
ticians, physicists and chemists, 


then turned their attention, their 
ingenious techniques and their pre- 
cision instruments to the study of 
living organisms. Their forays into 
the new country have resulted in 
a series of seven-league-boot ad- 
vances in man’s knowledge that 
have already won them a hatful of 
Nobel Prizes. In fact, their collec- 
tive research will certainly go down 
as one of the grandest intellectual 
adventures in human history. 
What really distinguishes molec- 
ular biology from all biology be- 
fore it is that it penetrates down 
to individual molecules—mole- 
cules like DNA and RNA. Biolo- 
gists were once limited to studying 
gross organisms, or pieces of them. 
Later they refined their techniques 


so that they could deal with indi- 
vidual cells. But getting down to 
the manipulation of individual 
molecules represents a revolution- 
ary advance. 

To appreciate what this means, 
imagine a Martian scientist who 
has been studying life on earth. He 
has done the best he can do from 
way out there, observing us through 
the best instruments at his com- 
mand—just as the biologist has 
done the best he can do, looking 
through his microscopes. All the 
Martian could observe were the 
mass activities of entire popula- 
tions. He had no idea that a Napo- 
leon or an Einstein might exist or 
how his deeds might affect the des- 
tinies of millions. What he knows 
about human behavior is under- 
standably limited. 

But suddenly, through some re- 
markable new techniques and in- 


New way to learn about DNA 
and RNA is to study X-ray por- 
traits of the proteins they make. 
Here Dr. John Kendrew of Cam- 
bridge University examines an X- 
ray portrait of muscle molecule. 


struments, he finds out about in- 
dividual people. He learns that they 
communicate and order their lives 
with the help of a language. More 
than that, he figures out all the 
letters of their alphabet. Now, if he 
can only learn to spell with the let- 
ters... . You can imagine his ex- 
citement. You can see how rapidly 
his knowledge of life on earth will 
begin to proliferate. 

Biologists have arrived at ex- 
actly this stage. Heretofore they 
could only observe cells. A cell is 
not an individual, but a commu- 
nity—a highly organized commu- 
nity in which a vast and diverse 
population of molecules go about 
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Hollering ‘Fido’ 
to crack the code 


DNA CONTINUED 


their business. When Dr. James 
Watson of Harvard and Dr. Fran- 
cis Crick of Cambridge worked 
out the spiral-ladder structure of 
DNA, biologists found out what 
individual molecules look like. 
Since then they have learned the 
four-letter alphabet of the molecu- 
lar language—the genetic code. 
They are much more excited than 
the imaginary Martian scientist, 
for what they are studying is not 
life on another planet but the life 
pulsing in their own bodies. ‘‘We 
must now learn'to spell with the 
genetic code,” says Dr. Marshall 
Nirenberg of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. ‘‘Only then can we 
hope to write genetic messages of 
our own.” 


Nirenberg is the brilliant young 
biochemist who took the first great 
stride toward cracking the genetic 
code. His experiment has already 
become historic though it was per- 
formed only two years ago. Before 
1961 the genetic code was as in- 
decipherable as Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics before the discovery of 
the Rosetta Stone. Nirenberg pro- 
vided the biological Rosetta Stone, 
the crucial key to translating the 
hieroglyphics of life’s code. 

When they began their work, 
Nirenberg and his associates were 
of course familiar with the knowl- 
edge about DNA and RNA de- 
scribed in the foregoing color sec- 
tion. In all this complexity, the 
most promising place to look for 
clues to the code seemed to be in 
the making of proteins. They knew 
that RNA, using a code of only 
four letters, makes proteins out of 
20 amino acids. They also knew 
that each of the 20 amino acids 
had a specific RNA code word for 
it; otherwise, how would the RNA 
know which amino acid to select? 
The amino-acid words had to con- 
tain more than two letters because 
there would not be enough two- 
letter words to go around for all 
20 amino acids. Three-letter words 
however, ought to work just fine. 
But which three-letter words, out 
of 64 possible combinations, would 
select which amino acids? 

It was as if there were a pack of 
20 dogs whose names you had to 
learn. Though you don’t know 
their names, you do know that all 
the names are different, and that 
each dog will answer to his own 
name and to no other. All you can 
do, then, is start thinking of pos- 
sible dogs’ names and calling them 
out. If you holler ‘‘Rover’ and 
nothing happens, you try again. If 


you holler ‘‘Fido”’ and one comes 
running, then there are only 19 
names left to learn. 

This is the same sort of tech- 
nique Nirenberg used. First, he 
mixed up a batch of chemicals pre- 
pared from living cells, including 
all the amino acids. He made sure 
that his precise recipe contained 
no messenger-RNA of its own to 
foul up the experiment. Then he 
manufactured an artificial messen- 
ger-RNA, made up entirely of 
only one of its four code chemicals 
—uracil, which can be thought of 
as the letter U. The only three- 
letter word that can possibly be 
made out of U’s is UUU, and the 
order doesn’t matter since, which- 
ever way you scramble it, it still 
comes out UUU. 

Adding his artificial RNA, made 
of nothing but U’s, to the amino- 
acid soup, Nirenberg got a protein 
made entirely of a single amino 
acid, phenylalanine. There could 
be no mistake—he had talked to 
the amino acid in its own lan- 
guage. Instead of ‘‘Fido,”’ he had 
hollered ‘‘UUU,” and phenylala- 
nine had comerunning. It was clear 
that UUU meant phenylalanine. 
In the new molecular dictionary, 
phenylalanine was the first word 
to be translated from the genetic. 

Other scientists quickly joined 
Nirenberg, hollering ‘‘Rover” and 
“Sport” and all the other names 
they could think of. Their holler- 
ing, of course, consisted of delicate 
and painstaking chemical opera- 
tions, often using radioactive trac- 
ers to signal the whereabouts of 
specific substances. In their work 
they had to deal with complica- 
tions which did not concern Nir- 
enberg in his pioneer undertaking. 
For one thing, they had to make 
their artificial RNA out of more 
létters than merely U. For anoth- 
er, in words with more than one 
letter, the order begins to matter 
—cta does not spell cat. 


Despite these disadvantages, sci- 
entists have gradually come to 
know the code words—or, at least, 
the letters in the code words—for 
all 20 amino acids. They have also 
learned that sometimes there is 
more than one word for the same 
amino acid—just as ‘“‘car” and 
“auto”? can convey the same mes- 
sage in English. This gives the or- 
ganism a better chance to survive. 
If one of the key code chemicals 
were knocked out, or in short sup- 
ply for any reason, the amino acid 
would havean alternate choice, and 
protein manufacture would not 
necessarily come to a stop. 

Still another recent discovery is 





genetic punctuation. It turns out 
that the DNA molecule is not a 
single, uninterrupted chain full of 
nothing but the code chemicals. 
Every so often the genetic messages 
are interrupted by punctuation 
marks. Instructions for how to 
make a specific protein may take 
up, say, a thousand rungs in the 
DNA ladder. At the end of this 
set of instructions there is a bit of 
protein which acts as the period at 
the end of the sentence. 

To anearlier generation of biolo- 
gists, the word “‘gene”’ was a vague 
abstraction to specify whatever-it- 
was in the cell that governed a 
specific hereditary trait. Molecular 
biologists now believe they can 
pinpoint the gene physically as 
that uninterrupted stretch of DNA 
code rungs—the sentence of in- 
structions between the two punc- 
tuation marks. 

Apart from their all-out assault 
on the problem of deciphering the 
code, scientists have been working 
intensively at solving other DNA 
mysteries. One of the most perplex- 
ing of these was posed by the dis- 
covery of DNA—or, rather, by the 
discovery of DNA’s function 
(DNA itself was actually discov- 
ered way back in 1870). DNA is 


Preparing for code-cracking 
experiment, Dr. Marshall Niren- 
berg takes cell proteins from con- 
tainer which keeps them at 200° 
below zero so they wili not spoil. 


present in every cell of the body, 
and the DNA in every cell contains 
all the same information as the orig- 
inal fertilized egg contained. How 
then does DNA manage to employ 
only the information it wants— 
and only when it wants it? How 
does the DNA in a liver cell sup- 
press all its voluminous instruc- 
tions except those that the liver cell 
needs to keep going? 

Fascinating partial answers have 
already been found in a series of 
substances which cover up those 
portions of the DNA molecule not 
in use, thus stopping the flow of in- 
formation. Providing this protec- 
tion for itself is one more job for 
DNA to do—since it, after all, is 
the source of all the cell’s instruc- 
tions. Added to the burden of in- 
formation which DNA must carry, 
then, are the directions for making 
these cover-up substances, inform- 
ing them which parts of itself to 
cover up and when—and then 
arranging to have the covered-up 
parts uncovered at the right times. 

It has been speculated that the 
breaking down of this cover-up 
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The stuff that 
memory is made of 


DNA CONTINUED 


mechanism might be a cause of 
cancer. If the entire molecule—or 
even substantial parts of it—sud- 
denly became exposed, the DNA 
would go haywire. It might begin 
multiplying again, cells would be- 
gin to divide, and the result would 
be an abnormal growth, perhaps 
a malignant one. 

Every new advance in molecular 
biology opens up new territories to 
be explored. Today there is hard- 
ly an area of research in biology 
or medicine that is not eagerly 
investigating DNA and RNA— 
and hardly an area of human life 
that will not be touched by these 
investigations. 

One of the most puzzling facets 
of the human mind, for example, is 
memory. This phenomenon may 
soon bea little less puzzling, thanks 
toa startling series of recent experi- 
ments in animals. The surprising 
results make it appear that RNA 
plays a key role in memory. It 
might be the very stuff that mem- 
ory is made of. 


Mi ecasiy is really stored learn- 
ing. When an animal is trained to 
do something, the training repre- 
sents stored memories. Scientists 
do not know precisely how the 
storage is achieved, but, suspecting 
that the nucleic acids had some- 
thing to do with it, they set out to 
pursue their hunch. 

They have been using a variety 
of animals to carry out their ex- 
periments. One is a lowly flatworm 
called the planarian. The planarian 
can be taught, by means of elec- 
trical shocks, to cringe whenever a 
light is turned on or to avoid parts 
of a maze. When well-trained pla- 
narians are cut up and fed to un- 
trained planarians, the cannibalis- 
tic worms learn much faster than 
those on a less educated diet. 

When scientists first observed 
this, they wondered if the memory 
of the trained worms—or at least 
part of it—had in some way been 
passed on to the untrained ones. 
They had reason to believe that 
RNA might be the transmitting 
substance. To test this belief, an- 
other experiment was carried out. 

A planarian, when cut in half, 
regenerates itself into two new flat- 
worms. Scientists had already con- 
firmed that when a trained planari- 
an is cut in half, each of the new 
flatworms gets some of the benefit 
of the training. Knowing this, they 
cut a trained planarian in half. The 
top half developed, as expected, in- 
to a new planarian, partly trained. 
But the lower half was treated with 


a substance that destroys RNA, 
and this half became a worm with 
no training—hence no memory— 
at all. 

There have been intriguing ex- 
periments with rats, too. In some 
of these, it was ascertained that 
rats learn faster when their RNA 
production is increased, and slow- 
er if their RNA production is low- 
ered. Rats trained to walk a tight- 
wire have more RNA in their brain 
cells after training than untrained 
rats. Moreover, their RNA con- 
tains proportions of the four code 
chemicals which vary considerably 
from the RNA in untrained rats, 
indicating that the training has 
changed the nature of the RNA 
code molecules. 


‘hs changes caused in the RNA 
by training appear to be permanent 
changes. The new information is 
retained in the nerve cells, which 
somehow get copies of the new 
RNA. Exactly how this can help 
us remember a telephone number 
is yet to be determined, but some 
evidence of RNA’s influence on 
human memory has already been 
offered. Old people with failing 
memories were dosed with RNA 
which had been prepared from 
yeast, and their memories did seem 
to improve. 

The aging process itself seems to 
be tied up in some way with the 
nucleic acids. Scientists now the- 
orize that, with the passing years, 
the DNA and RNA in human cells 
are subjected to all sorts of dis- 
turbing influences, from chemical 
action to random radiation. Thus, 
in steadily increasing numbers of 
cells, the code message is garbled, 
making the organism correspond- 
ingly less efficient. 

Long before senility has set in, 
though, the tody is subject to a 
host of ills. Some of these are di- 
rectly traceable to defects in the 
genes. As one example, sickle-cell 
anemia—a debilitating and often 
fatal blood disease known to be 
hereditary—has been traced to a 
single amino acid in a single pro- 
tein molecule—hence probably to 
a single fault on the DNA chain. 
Aside from those ailments known 
to te hereditary, there are a num- 
ber of others—illnesses as diverse 
as diabetes, muscular dystrophy, 
feeblemindedness and cancer— 
which may prove to be tied in di- 
rectly with faulty information in 
the DNA molecule. When enough 
is learned about DNA and RNA, 
might such defects be corrected 
and the diseases wiped out? Can 
the human memory besubstantially 
improved by biochemical means? 
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ms 
Actas mouse (foreground), 
trained to walk a tight-wire, has 
more RNA—anda different kind 
—in its brain cells than do the 
untrained mice in background. 





El 


I. his laboratory at Goteborg, 
Sweden, Dr. Holger Hydén, who 
performed the experiments with 
the mice, explains a mammoth 
model of the cells of the brain. 


DNA CONTINUED 


Can the clock of aging be turned 
back, or even slowed down? Sci- 
entists are cautious about making 
predictions. But in view of what 
has already been achieved, they 
see no reason to set any limits to 
the possibilities. 

No one is quite clear exactly how 
man will put DNA and RNA to 
practical use after he learns how to 
read and write messages in the 
genetic code. Unlike the planarian, 
whose primitive digestive tract can 
absorb and use molecules virtual- 
ly in the same form they are eaten, 
man must break down all his food 
and process it in quite a compli- 
cated manner before his body can 
use it. So merely eating genetic 
materials is not the answer. 

However, one possible answer 
which scientists are giving close 
scrutiny is the making of artificial 
viruses. A virus is simply a packet 
of DNA or RNA, wrapped in a 
protective protein overcoat. Some 
forms of artificial DNA, RNA and 
protein have already been made in 
the laboratory. There seems to be 
no technical barrier to the ultimate 
manufacture of viruses—beneficial 
viruses rather than infective ones 
—containing nucleic acids and 
proteins built according to speci- 
fications. Assuming that man can 
turn out made-to-order viruses, 
how can he use them? 

We have already described—at 
the end of the color section of this 
article—how a virus’s nucleic acid 
sneaks in, takes over a cell and be- 
gins ordering the manufacture of 
its own materials. This does not 
always happen right away. A vi- 
rus’s DNA or RNA can quietly 
integrate itself with the cell’s and 
lie dormant for years before being 
triggered into subversive activity. 





The virus’s genetic material may 
even be passed on for several gen- 
erations before it acts up. There is 
no telling what strange maladies 
may suddenly and inexplicably 
turn up in this fashion—including 
cancer, which has been more and 
more linked with viruses. 

Here again, no one is sure what 
happens. But it is speculated that 
one way in which a virus might 
cause cancer, apart from taking 
over the cell, is to dictate the man- 
ufacture of substances alien to the 
cell and perhaps damaging to it. 
In man’s war against the virus, the 
virus has so far won most of the 
battles. But when he really cracks 
the virus’s secret code, man will 
win the war. When he does, he will 
put the tamed virus to work for his 
own purposes. 

If artificial viruses were avail- 
able, they might be injected into 
the body. Their synthetic protein 
overcoats would keep them from 
acting up—just as with natural vi- 
ruses—until their nucleic acids en- 
tered cells. If the DNA or RNA in 
the virus was a wholesome, friend- 
ly type designed to help the cell 
rather than destroy it, it is quite 
possible that memory-bearing 
RNA might be carried to the nerve 
and brain cells to improve people’s 
memories, that efficient new sup- 
plies of DNA might hold back the 
ravages of old age, that the cells 
could be better armed against all 
sorts of invading enemy viruses. 


There is simply no calculating 
at this point the amount of benefit 
man might gain medically through 
his mastery of the genetic code. 
This mastery will not only permit 
him to improve the lot of individ- 
uals. By manipulating the DNA 
in human eggs and sperm cells, he 


may be able to correct genetic de- 
fects and thus save countless future 
generations from illness and pre- 
mature death. Most scientists re- 
gard this potential as a mixed 
blessing, however, for if man can 
manipulate the genes of all human- 
kind in this fashion, it means he 
can decide what characteristics he 
deems desirable in future genera- 
tions and simply write the genetic 
messages into the DNA. 

Evolution up to now has appar- 
ently been carried out largely by 
means of chance mutations—that 
is, through changes in the genetic 
material caused by, say, random 
impact of cosmic radiation or by 
chemical action. But in the future 
most mutations may not be left to 
chance. Nobel Prizes have already 
been awarded to Dr. Arthur Korn- 
berg of Stanford and Dr. Severo 
Ochoa of New York University for 
making DNA and RNA artificial- 
ly in their laboratories. By tamper- 
ing with DNA other scientists have 
been able to produce new heredi- 
tary traits in bacteria and insects. 
There seems to be no insurmount- 
able obstacle to eventually doing 
this with human genes. 

The DNA molecule has been 
called “‘the atom of life.” When 
man succeeds in harnessing this 
atom, the problems raised by the 
harnessing of the uranium atom 
will look simple indeed. As they 
contemplate the golden opportu- 
nities the new powers will give 
man, scientists also stop to think 
about the opportunities for the 
abuse of these powers—and, when 
they do, their thoughts sometimes 
make them shudder. 


The key substance in historic 
experiment that first cracked the 
genetic code is artificial RNA 
called poly-U, which made pro- 
tein out of cell amino acids. 
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Volkswagen and BOSCH have been going _ thermo-elastic plugs. If you need new plugs and 
together for more than twenty years. It's been a happy, you want the greatest power, pep and economy from 
successful “marriage” right from the first. | your Volkswagen don't break up the 
Today more than 2/3 of ALL Volkswagens are fitted = great combination. Replace your plugs with BOSCH 
RIGHT AT THE FACTORY with BOSCH _ thermo-elastic Spark Plugs W175 T 1. 
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MEETING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


I.C.I. spends a great deal on research and development work—£18 million a year, 
in fact. This does not mean that every day a major discovery comes out of its 
laboratories, though I.C.I. discoveries of world-wide acclaim have been many and 
varied. It does mean, however, that there is a constant stream of advances over a 
wide front, for I.C.I. research is nothing if not far-ranging. These have a beneficial 
effect upon industry everywhere. Here are three examples: 
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NECESSITY’S SON 


All over the world in recent years men have drilled holes 


deep into the earth in search of natural gas. Some coun- 
tries have been fortunate in discovering vast reserves of 
gas, thus securing for themselves a wonderfully cheap 
source of fuel or raw material for the manufacture of vital 
chemicals. Britain’s luck was “‘out’’ on natural gas—but 
I.C.I. scientists, foreseeing the difficulty of competing 
with foreign industries possessing natural gas, recently 
devised a steam-reforming process using oil feedstocks. 
This has proved fully competitive as a starting point for 
chemical manufacture, and is being used by I.C.I. for the 
production of ammonia for fertilizers, etc. 

The new process has since been shown, however, to have 
an even wider field of application than was first envisaged. 
It is so versatile that it can be used to make hydrogen for 
use in oil refineries, or town gas for domestic and 
industrial use. Its success can be gauged from the fact 
that no fewer than 40 other companies wish to build, 
under licence, plants to operate the process. Some 
plants are already under construction in different parts 
of the world. 





NEW GLAZING TECHNIQUE IN CERAMICS 


In traditional coal-fired kilns the glaze on earthenware 
drain-pipes was produced simply by shovelling salt on to 
the bed of burning coals, which turned it into a vapour. 
Modern oil-fired kilns—with no fire-bed—set a problem. 
I.C.1. research found the answer—a dispersed stream of 
salt is fed into the kiln from a miniature silo, and the fine 
particles vaporize in the hot gases from the oil-burners. 
Not only has the problem been solved—but a superior 
glaze is produced, without consuming so much salt. 


LC.L’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





TEXTILE NOVELTY PERFECTED 


“‘Foambacks’’—the name given to fabrics backed with a 
thin sheet of flexible foam—are beginning to enjoy quite a 
furore in the fashion and furnishing trades. Foambacks 
had an unattractive “‘handle’’, caused by the hard edge 
of the join between the fabric and the foam, until an I.C.I. 
chemist recently evolved an entirely new method of joining 
the two together. Using the adhesive urethane film system 
devised by him, foambacks once joined are inseparable, 
and have excellent “handle”’ without a trace of hardness. 
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The Many-sided 


Golda 
Meir 


Li chain-smoking, gray-eyed 
grandmother at right recently re- 
ceived at her Jerusalem office a let- 
ter addressed to ‘““Mme. Golda Meir, 
Mére de la Patrie.’”? David Ben- 
Gurion once called her ‘the only 
man in my cabinet.” One as 
ate says she would make an ideal 
queen. Mrs. Meir, Israel’s foreign 
minister, would be the last to con- 
sider these accolades as anything 
but embarrassing flattery. But it is 
a fact that no woman did more to 
bring the Republic of Israel to 
birth; she is a brilliant success in 
a post usually a man’s, and when in 
1959 Ben-Gurion named her prime 
minister to serve while he took a 
long vacation in Europe, she did be- 
come, after Jezebel’s daughter Atha- 
lia and Queen Salome Alexandra, 
the third woman to rule Judea. 
Golda Meir is a woman of con- 
‘trasts. At 65, Number Two in the 
Israeli government after Prime 
Minister and Defense Minister Levi 
Eshkol, she is equally at home on 
the rostrum of the Knesset, in the 
U.N. General Assembly, where hers 
is currently one of the more elo- 
quent voices, and in her kitchen, 
where she prepares such specialties 
as a highly spiced gefiilte fish for her 
favorite guests, who include her two 
children, their spouses and her five 
adored grandchildren. She has made 
perilous trips through hostile Arab 
territory unguarded. Yet she can 
burst into tears at a personal hurt 
or a moving story. In her speeches 
she can lash an opponent with 
stinging irony. But she will murmur 
tender endearments into the per- 
ambulator of an infant grandchild. 
On the following pagés are shown 
some of the many faces of \ 
Meir, whom Eleanor Roosevelt 
called a “very remarkable woman.” 


Mss. Meir holds inevitable ciga- 


ret during a meeting with her staff. 
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The Demands 
of a Sensitive 


Cabinet Post 


Keys to Mrs. Meir’s stewardship of 
Israel’s foreign ministry are imagi- 
nation, the charm of a born diplo- 
mat—and great physical stamina. 
Her delight with people, as appar- 
ent when she is sitting down to a 
business meeting with her staff as 
when she is welcoming a new am- 
bassador, makes her work seem ef- 
fortless: an observer would never 
suspect that she puts in a 16-hour 
day under pressure of one of the 
world’s toughest posts. Mrs. Meir 
thrives on pressure. A Zionist pio- 
neer hardened physically by raising 
poultry and planting trees in a kib- 
butz in the 1920s and seasoned po- 
litically serving on the executive 
of Histadrut (the big labor federa- 
tion that controlled the economy 
of the pre-Israel Jewish communi- 
ty), she was moved by Ben-Gurion 
in 1956 from the labor ministry 
post she had held since Israel’s first 
general election into the foreign 
ministry. Her first task as foreign 
minister was to talk the U.N. out 
of imposing sanctions on Israel for 
the Sinai campaign. She did; more- 
over, U.N. forces replaced Israeli 
troops on the Egyptian side of the 
Sinai frontier and the U.S. sent 
ships through the gulf to empha- 





size its open character. Mrs. Meir ed nvatel Foreign Minister presides at staff meeting in her office. On wall 
abandoned Israel’s fumbling suit behind her is a Jerusalem landscape by Israeli painter Reuben Rubin. 


of Asian nations, concentrated on 
making friends in Africa. Since 1958 
she has traveled more than 100,000 
miles in Africa, boosted Israel’s rep- 
resentation there from one to 22 
missions, established a policy of co- 
operation (a word she prefers to 
aid) under which Israel sends medi- 
cal and technical ‘‘friends’ (not 
“experts”) and “‘shares’’ (rather 
than “gives”) goods. The policy 
pays: when Egypt’s representatives 
attempted to place an anti-Israel 
resolution before the African sum- 
mit conference in Addis Ababa last 
summer, the Africans blocked it 
before it ever got to the plenum. 





Photographed for LIFE 


International M, R ; ; 
DAVID RUBINGER L¥Ers. Meir converses in Knesset with David Ben-Gurion, whom she -Veading by candlelight during pow- 
by y D 1 y considers the greatest modern Jewish figure. The admiration is mutual. er failure, Mrs. Meir reports to Knes- 
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set on foreign affairs. At right is the creator of Israel’s energetic program of. friendship with African na- 
Deputy Speaker, Mrs. Bebe Idelson. tions officially welcomes the new ambassador from Brazzaville, Paul Taty. 
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Summit Meeting with Fun 
and Food on the Agenda 





A terted to family visit, Mrs. Meir 


shops for toys in a Jerusalem store. 


Although she gives generously of 
herself as foreign minister, Mrs. 
Meir still has vast reserves of en- 
ergy and affection for her other 
role, that of doting grandmother. 
The arrival of the family of either 
son Menachem or daughter Sara 
at her government-provided, 10- 
room villa sends her joyfully into 
the kitchen, and when both fami- 
lies, including all five grandchil- 
dren, show up on the same day— 
as happened unexpectedly the day 
these pictures were made—it takes 
on the importance of a state oc- 
casion. Herself one of eight chil- 
dren (she was born Golda Mabo- 
vitch in Kiev on May 3, 1898, into 
the family of a poor carpenter who 
moved his brood to the U.S. when 
she was 8), Mrs. Meir loves young- 
sters. She was a teacher in Mil- 
waukee when in 1921, fired by the 
speeches of Ben-Gurion, she up- 
rooted herself and her non-Zionist 
husband, Morris Myerson, a sign 
painter, to take up life in the kib- 
butz of Merhavia. Mr. Myerson 
developed malaria and they moved 
after two years; Menachem and 
Sara were born in Jerusalem in 
1924 and 1926. (Later the Myer- 
sons were separated. It was after 
Morris had died that Golda He- 
braized her name, in 1956.) When 
Menachem and Sara were small, 
Golda had to work. Now, regret- 
ting the time she had to spend away 
from her own children, she spends 
every moment she can with theirs. 





. Y 
Piscine for family plenary ses- Ci feeds chicken to Menachem’ s 


sion, the minister roasts a chicken. Danny, in coveted seat beside her. 
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Ghandma relaxes in garden with Mena- niece Ruth (at left), engages in dialogue 
chem, granddaughter Naomi and grand- with tiny grandson, Menachem’ s Gideon. 
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Minolta Zoom & does the rest 


The new Minolta Zoom 8 automatically calculates correct exposure 
for you. The powerful built-in CdS light meter is highly sensitive, 
measures anything you can see and is every bit as accurate as the 
hand-held meters the professionals use. 

With Minolta Zoom 8 and the high-speed films available today, 
you can shoot practically anywhere . . . street scenes at night or 
indoors under ordinary lamp light. Bring exciting new dimensions 
to your home movies. 

Pan or zoom from dark shadows to bright light. Focus as close 
as 5 feet. Zoom from wide angle to tight telephoto (10 to 30 mm). 
Minolta Zoom 8 instantly and automatically adjusts to any situation. 
It’s easy, accurate and foolproof. 

The world-famous Zoom Rokkor lens is fast—stops down to F1.8 
for those dimly lit situations. You sight and focus through the 
single lens reflex system, see precisely what appears on the film. 

Here is a perfectly balanced 8mm movie camera—light, compact 
and truly automatic in every respect. See the Minolta Zoom 8 at 
your local camera dealer. Test it. Compare it feature for feature 
with any other 8mm movie camera made. Then compare the price. 


FEATURES: Zoom Rokkor lens F1.8 (10 to 30mm), speeds 12, 16 and 24 FPS. 
Electric micromotor drive, automatic footage counter, remote control (optional), 
warning signal for inadequate light, special viewfinder focus for defective 
eyesight, filter compensation ring and battery indicator. 


Minolta Masters Photography Mi ge * 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO., LTD. 


G OLDA MEIR CONTINUED 


Blunt Talk by a Mother 
and a Foreign Minister 


In a long interview with Marlin Levin, Time-LirE correspondent in Israel, 
Mrs. Meir spoke with obvious frankness on a wide range of topics, from inter- 
national affairs to the problems of a working mother. Here are some excerpts: 


ON DISCRIMINATION: A Jewish 
state that is not sensitive to dis- 
crimination and to the suffering of 
peoples because of that discrimina- 
tion would not be true to itself. 
We are, of course, not the only 
people sensitive to wrong and dis- 
crimination. But other people have 
that sensitivity because of an ide- 
ology or a philosophy of life. We, 
in addition to all that, have some- 
thing else: the experience of the 
Jewish people. 


ON ISRAEL AND AFRICA: We 
want the friendship of the new 
African nations. We are helping 
them solve some problems that are 
identical or similar to the problems 
we faced at the beginning of our 
independence: agricultural devel- 
opment, the question of water. We 
don’t have water; they have too 
much water, but they don’t always 
have water in places where they 
need it. During the rainy season 
they have a crop but not during the 
dry season. We have no water but 
we get at least two crops a year. 
Our approach, whether to the 
Africans or to the Asians, has never 
been that we are agin’ someone. 
We have never gone into Africa 
to propagandize against our neigh- 
bors. We discuss the political situ- 
ation with our African friends only 
to the extent of making one point. 
We say, “Use your influence to 
bring peace between the Arabs and 
us.” We never say to them, ““Boy- 
cott the Arabs”’ or “Don’t estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with the 
Arabs.’’ I cannot say that our 
neighbors employ this approach. 





ON A UNITED AFRICA: A united 
Africa is a purely African problem, 
but I believe there is a necessity 
for the development of the African 
countries with very close coordi- 
nation between them, particularly 
in practical things. In Africa today 
you can go from one country to 
another by car in a couple of 
hours, but if you want to send a 
cable you must go through London 
or Paris. There are other pressing 
problems: telephone communica- 
tions, roads, regional agricultural 
development. 

One thing I am convinced of is 
that there is a wealth of statesman- 
ship, leadership of a high order on 
the African continent. It is essen- 
tial that older and wealthier coun- 
tries, countries with experience 
and know-how, share with the Afri- 
can nations, but as for political 
influence, anybody who meddles is 
not a friend of Africa. 


ON NASSER: Some months ago 
Nasser said that “the tragedy of 
1948 must not be repeated,”’ mean- 
ing that Israel cannot, must not, 
exist. He said that he would at- 
tack when he is convinced that the 
victory will be on his side. We take 
what Nasser says seriously. We 
must. . .. It is the business of 
Israel to do everything in its power 
that that day never comes when 
Nasser says, ‘Now is the day that 
I can attack.” 


ON PEACE WITH THE ARABS: 
Actually, only one side has to be 
forced into making peace. No Is- 
raeli government has changed that 


MA'ARIV, TEL AVIV 


Syhicided and armed with support based on her African 
policy, Golda braves jungle of U.N. debate on Arab refugees. 


fundamental basis of policy where- 
by peace is sought with our neigh- 
bors. It is not merely a figure of 
speech. We repeat, parrot-like, that 
at any time, any day, any place 
we are prepared to meet the Arabs 
with no prior conditions for a dis- 
cussion of peace. If they do not 
want that, then we are prepared for 
a nonaggression pact—anything. 


ON TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 
TORS: A teacher is one who has 
a program—arithmetic, reading, 
writing, and so on—fulfills it con- 
sciously and feels that he has done 
his job. An educator is one who 
feels it his duty to give children 
something else in addition: spirit. 


ON YOUTH AND IDEALISM: 
The beatnik philosophy is not only 





different there. . . . I have raised 
two children. I can rationalize that 
my children are no worse than oth- 
er children whose mothers stayed 
home. They have a very close re- 
lationship with me, but if I am to 
be honest with myself there is a 
little—maybe more than a little— 
pang of conscience over the injus- 
tice I have done to the children, 
days or evenings I should have re- 
mained with them but couldn’t. 


ON DAVID BEN-GURION: I be- 
lieve he is the greatest Jewish fig- 
ure in modern history. He would 
be the first not to agree. There 
are some things that we have not 
agreed upon. I know that no one 
individual, even Ben-Gurion, could 
have established the state by him- 
self. But I have no doubt in my 


MA'ARIV, TEL AVIV 


A fter an Israeli retaliation raid against Syria, Ben-Gurion 


gives Golda his broken dish to patch in the Security Council. 


a problem for the educator; it is a 
problem for all of society. In a 
society where each one lives for 
himself—today we live, tomorrow 
we will be gone—there is nothing. 
I think that the greatest challenge 
to educators and to leadership is to 
bring idealism into the picture de- 
spite the cloud that hangs over hu- 
manity. One of the things that can 
serve as a challenge to youth today 
is to help the people of Africa and 
‘Asia develop. 


ON WOMEN IN PUBLIC LIFE: 
Women will always be at a personal 
disadvantage, and that no one can 
help. A mother in public life— 
in her feelings—will never be the 
same as a man or a father in public 
life. .. . When the mother has to 
leave home in the morning for work 
and the child is down with temper- 
ature, even if the best person is 
taking care, it is not the same. 
I don’t be- 


lieve that mothers love their chil- 





Father also worries 


dren more than fathers, that is 
nonsense—but there is something 


mind that if it were not for Ben- 
Gurion we would not have had the 
state. His intuition in the really 
basic, important things in the life 
of the country has never failed. 


ON JEWS AND HEROISM: [| am 
concerned about our young gener- 
ation, who are not aware of our 
people’s past. As far as our children 
are concerned, everything started 
on the 14th of May, 1948 [Inde- 
pendence Day]. It would be a dis- 
tortion of Jewish history and it 
would be tragic for our children if 
they did not appreciate the past. It 
is not enough just to know histori- 
cal fact. They must know, for ex- 
ample, the role of the Jew in the 
ghetto. How did this Jewish people 
remain alive until the 14th of May 
1948? What was the heroism of 
the individual Jew and the Jewish 
community in the Diaspora, fight- 
ing against odds that on the basis 
of logic one would have to consid- 
er impossible? Anti-Semitism, po- 
groms, discrimination—through- 
out the ages there was such an easy 
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Austria, Australia, or Afghanistan: whether you’re on 
—or off—the beaten track, BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES are as good as cash. 
Better, in fact. Loss-proof and theft-proof, they’re 
money only you can spend. Only your signature 
makes them valid. Buy them before you go— 
spend them as you go—anywhere around the world. 
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G OLDA MEIR CONTINUED 


way out of it all. A Jew could not 
get into a school in Russia. He 
could have left the Jewish fold. If 
he had become a convert every- 
thing would have opened up for 
him. Or he lived in the pale. If he 
wanted to get out of the pale he be- 
came a non-Jew. But it was not 
only a question of religion. It was a 
question of running away from his 
people. [ remember the problem. [ 
was born in Czarist Russia. I lived 
in the pale. I am afraid that our 
youngsters will look down upon 
the Jews in the ghetto because they 
did not fight. But in their very pres- 
ervation of life, Jewish life, there 
was heroism. Our youngsters who 
have grown up in the atmosphere 
of modern Israel very often say, 
like many others, how could six 
million people go to the gas cham- 
bers? Why didn’t they fight? But 
how do youfight under a regime of 
that kind? In any case, I believe 
that anyone who has not been there 
has no right to pass judgment. But 
to me the very fact that people in 
the ghetto organized dramatic cir- 
cles, music lessons and literature 
classes is evidence of their hero- 
ism. What, after all, did the Ger- 
mans want? Not only to kill Jews. 
They wanted to bring the Jew to 
the state where he was no longer a 
human being. So, to me the hero- 
ism in the ghetto did not start on 
the day when they rose against the 
Germans with what arms they had, 
but throughout their whole life 
there. When rabbis went at the 
head of the group to the gas cham- 
bers, they went with prayer, saying 
“Ani ma’ameen”’ (“‘T believe...’’). 
They did not go with bowed heads, 
crying. I want our youngsters to 
know, appreciate and respect that. 


ON FOREIGN MINISTERS: [ 
think that every foreign minister 


has the problem of how to avoid 
the clash between the interests of 
his country and the general prin- 
ciples he holds regarding world af- 
fairs—how to avoid reaching that 
point where he thinks like one offi- 
cial who once told President Weiz- 
mann: “Of course you are right, 





but when expediency clashes with 
principle, expediency must take 
the upper hand.” I think that the 
greater wisdom and statesmanship 
is to reject this easy way, this temp- 
tation to let expediency decide. 


ON THE POWER OF IDEALS: I 
think that anybody who believes 
in something without reservation, 
believes that this thing is right and 
should be, has the stamina to meet 
problems and obstacles and over- 
come them. The best example, of 
course, is somebody who is very, 
very religious, who honestly and 
sincerely believes. He has an enor- 
mous source of strength. From 
my early youth I believed in two 
things: one, the need for Jewish 
sovereignty so that Jews—and this 
can be mas- 





has become a cliché 
ter of their faith, too; and two, a 
society based on justice and equal- 
ity and without exploitation. I was 
never so naive or foolish as to 
think that if you merely believe in 
something it happens. You must 
struggle for it. 


ON HER OWN CAREER: I can 
say honestly that never through- 
out my life have I planned what 
position I would like to have. I 
planned to come to Palestine. I 
planned to go to a kibbutz. And 
I planned to be in the Labor Move- 
ment. But what position I would 
occupy, never. What has given me 
the most satisfaction is that I had 
my small share in achieving my 
two lifetime ideals. 





f, garden, Grandmother Meir admires 
young Gideon, child of her son Menachem 
and his young wife Ayala (holding baby). 
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This Omega Sapphette is so beautifully accurate 


With an imperishable man-made gem as a glass, it tells the time with sparkling precision 


The glass of this superb Omega 
Sapphette is actually a man-made 
sapphire, faceted and polished until 
it gleams like a diamond. 

Like a diamond, too, it will not break 
and cannot be scratched. It will never 
become dull or cloudy. And it has been 
gem-set in the case to exclude the entry 
of microscopical particles of powder. 
Above all, the Sapphette carries the 


proud name and reputation of Omega. 
This is an assurance of fine craftsman- 
ship, long life and high precision. It 
will go on telling you the right time 
for many, many years to come. 

Like Omega watches for men, the 
Sapphette is backed by a one-year 
International Guarantee that covers 
every contingency except theft, loss 
and fire. This guarantee is honored and 
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prompt maintenance is available in 
all of the 129 countries of the world 
where the incomparable Omega World 
Service Network operates. 

Some day you, too, will own an Omega. 


Omega Sapphette in 18 kt. gold, Goldcap 
and stainless steel. Bracelets in 18 kt. gold 
or leather straps. 
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Siuttea trophy heads of big game wiped out huge populations of an- 
hunters are piled up in Nairobi tax- imals though sport hunting today 
idermist’s. Wholesale hunting has is strictly controlled by permit. But 





Avarice and drought 
assail wild game’s 
last stronghold 


Africa’s 
Animals 
In Peril 


I. all the world where wild creatures have 
been killed off by man, the one sanctuary where 
they seemed really safe was central Africa. Its 
vast grasslands, bush and forests have sustained 
the greatest profusion and variety of animals 
ever known, a huge and wonderful zoo with- 
out bars. But even here the threat to wildlife 
has now become acute. The tremendous herds 
of gnus, zebras and gazelles that have trekked 
its savannas, the families of shy okapis, bon- 
gos and gorillas that have hidden in its forests, 
the masses of tusked elephants and rhinos, the 
prides of lions and the leopards—all these crea- 
tures, meek and fierce alike, are in trouble. 
Concerned about the problem of man’s de- 
structive impact on nature, representatives of 
governments and conservation groups from 
every country met recently in Kenya. As they 
toured the game reserves, the delegates saw 
doleful evidence—piles of trophies, furs from 
excessive hunting, mounds of ivory impounded 
from poachers, barren wastelands created by 
overgrazing of domestic stock and man’s other 
misuse. They found some hope in the actions 
of the new African governments, which, to pre- 
serve their national heritage and also to build 
up the tourist business, are starting to set aside 
more areas where the animals can be protected. 


Photographed for LIFE 
by LOOMIS DEAN 





the recent fashion for leopard fur 
has resulted in widespread illegal CONTINUED 
killing which threatens the species. 





Ai sunset rhinos wallow in dust of 

a a a q a dried river in Kenya’s Amboseli 
Vi CTI I 4 3 Ss ] a] rs | D U sty La NM d Reserve, though normally they pre- 
fer wet mud. They are attended by 

oxpeckers, birds that feed off the 


D e or D ; g f O Ir W ater parasites imbedded iu their hides. 


Drought is a great seasonal kil- 
ler of wildlife in sun-baked east 
Africa. The browsers, like the 
giraffe, suffer as much from the 
lack of vegetation as from lack 
of actual water. Elephants and 
rhinos try to dig for water in the 
river beds but these often prove 
to be fatal traps for the big ani- 
mals, which can become mired 
in the sticky mud. The dry sea- 
son is a natural hazard of the 
region which the animals have 
survived for centuries. But over- 
grazing by sheep and cattle has 
denuded the land of much of 
its natural cover of grass and 
brush. Then if the dry period 
is prolonged the area becomes 
a dust bowl. Though the land 
comes back after the rains, it 
never fully recovers and each 
year deteriorates a little more. 


The skeleton of a long-necked gi- 
raffe lies agonizingly stretched out 
on a dried lake bed in Amboseli 
where it had wandered in search 
of water and died. Hyenas and vul- 
tures had picked its bones clean. 


A thirsty elephant in a nearby 
park digs for water in a river bed. 
The elephant starts its excavation 
by using its foot like a dog, then 
scoops out the hole with its trunk 
till it reaches a trickle of water. 





Raids and Fire 
Fight against 
the Poachers 


Poaching on wild game protected in reserves has 
become big business, cruel but profitable, and 
éven the vigilance of the wardens, who track 
them by small plane and burn their camps, does 
not stop the illegal hunting. The poachers, who 
use poison, wire snares and spears, are often 
tribesmen organized by outsiders who keep 90% 
of the profit. Rhinos are hunted for their horns 
since Asiatics believe that powdered rhino horn 
has aphrodisiac properties. This demand alone 
has almost caused:the extinction of Asiatic rhinos 
and it may do the same to the African. Because 
meat brings high prices in the mining areas, food 
gangs boldly raid the parks of Northern Rhodesia 
killing all kinds of game—preferably the tasty 
eland and zebra but taking even the tougher gnu. 
Naturalists believe one way to stop the illegal 
traffic is to set up game farms where wild animals 
can be raised commercially for food to help fill 
the growing demand for meat all over Africa. 


Plotding 80-pound elephanttusks, fiscated ivory seized from poachers. 
Kenya’s game warden Stanley Mor- Auction in June of these horns, 
ris-Smith stands in midst of con- tusks and teeth brought $110,000. 





Fire set by game warden destroys Wardens were attracted by vultures es. Poachers are jailed briefly and 
a poachers’ camp just outside Tan- circling overhead and caught some fined, but hunting is easy money 
ganyika’s Serengeti National Park. poachers red-handed with carcass- and most are soon back poaching. 
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AFR I CA CONTINUED 


Game or Cows 
Is the Issue 


by MAITLAND 
EDEY 


[. East Africa today it is still possi- 
ble to enjoy the sight of 50 wild gi- 
raffes, a hundred elephants, or 10,000 
wildebeest. Yet conservationists be- 
lieve that if something is not done, 


most of East Africa’s game will have 


disappeared in 20 years. That is why 
the International Union for Conser- 
vation of Nature (IUCN), instead of 
meeting in New York, Tokyo or Par- 
is, scheduled its recent congress at 
Nairobi, Kenya, in the hope of em- 
phasizing to African governments the 
seriousness of the situation, and of 
making useful recommendations. 

For the problem is now an African 

one. Tanganyika, Uganda and the 
Congo are independent nations, and 
Kenya will become one shortly. Un- 
less these governments can be kept 
convinced that it is in their interest to 
conserve the game, it will vanish. 
. This may not be easy. Take the 
three East African states, Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda, the most fa- 
mous of the big-game habitats. It is in 
their grassy savannahs that the great 
herds roamed in the past. Remnants 
survive, notably in the Serengeti 
Park and in 8,000-square-mile Tsavo, 
East Africa’s largest game park. 

Here also live nomadic herdsmen 
like the warrior Masai, who ordi- 
narily do not molest game but kill li- 
ons because lions kill their cows. The- 
oretically the game should be safe in 
Masailand. But heavy pressures are 
building up outside their territory. 
The Masai are vastly outnumbered in 
Kenya by settled agriculturist tribes 
like the Kikuyu, who dominate Ken- 
ya’s politics today, and whose leader, 
Jomo Kenyatta, has pledged himself 
to redistribute most of the country’s 
land. Kenya’s population, now eight 
million, is already too big for its pres- 
ent resources and yet it may double 
by 1983. Sooner or later the Kikuyu 
will turn their eyes toward Masailand. 
The Masai will have to change their 
way of life, yield their land or fight 
and be overwhelmed. 

In the old days warfare helped keep 
the human population in balance 
with the environment. So did slave 
raids, high infant mortality and the 
tsetse fly. But now the human wave 
is billowing and if it continues to bil- 
low, no advice from outsiders is likely 
to prevent Kenya’s game parks from 
being overrun. 

A second threat to the game lies in 
the attitude of most Africans. An Af- 
rican farmer might speak as follows 
to the Englishman whose farm he is 
taking over: “‘You have a sentimental 
interest in wild animals. We have not. 
If it comes to a choice between an Af- 
rican child and a wart hog, we will 
not choose the wart hog. In fact, we 
think of animals in only two ways. 
First, we can profit by killing them; 
most of us suffer from protein defi- 


ciency, and we crave their meat. Also 
we can profit by selling their skins 
and their ivory, the feet of elephants 
as umbrella stands and the tails of gi- 
raffes as fly whisks. Second, the lions 
kill our livestock, not to mention our- 
selves, elephants root up our gardens, 
antelope, zebra and wildebeest com- 
pete with our stock on range already 
overgrazed. The best thing that can 
happen is for all the game to be wiped 
out so that we can use the land.” 
These are tough arguments to beat 
down, and it is here that the IUCN 
comes in. It numbers among its dele- 
gates some of the world’s most experi- 
enced game managers, agronomists, 
economists, ecologists, anthropolo- 
gists, soil and water experts, and pest- 
control men. Many are devoted to 
conservation on moral and esthetic 
grounds, but when they argue out the 
merits of preserving African game, 
they stick to the premise that any pro- 
posal must not only make economic 
sense but must be salable to Africans. 


Toteing to an ecologist can be a be- 
wildering experience. He will extol 
the tsetse fly as an agent in population 
control. Despite all the talk about the 
evils of poaching, he will dismiss it 
with a wave of his hand. ‘“‘Except for 
rhinos, which are scarce, poaching 
isn’t much of a problem. It can be 
controlled any time by increasing the 
staff of game scouts and making sure 
that convicted poachers get stiff jail 
sentences.—That is, if you want to 
discourage poaching. At the moment 
it isa good thing in many game parks. 
There is not a single well-patrolled 
park in East Africa today that is not 
overgrazed! 

“‘Take Tsavo Park. We heard a lot 
of screams a while ago that elephants 
were being poached out of existence 
in Tsavo by tribesmen, and we knew 
that they were being killed at a rate of 
a-thousand a year. But Tsavo has 
more elephants than it can support. 
The only thing wrong with this partic- 
ular poaching was the principle in- 
volved, so we decided to organize it. 
We arranged with the tribesmen, who 
have always lived by hunting, to set- 
tle on the edge of the park and knock 
off the elephants that came out as a 
result of population pressures. Now 
we help them dispose of the ivory, the 
meat and even the hairs of the tails, 
which are sold to tourists as bracelets. 
A thousand elephants a year are still 
being killed, but everybody is better 
off, and the native African is learning 
an important lesson in how to get a 
steady income from a natural asset 
without destroying the asset.” 

The ecologist looks not at the game 
but at the land’s ability to support it. 
To him overgrazing is more impor- 
tant than numbers of animals; he will 
kill them to improve conditions. 

Ultimately the ecologist must ask 
himself: “Is there any justification 
for preserving animals at all?’ Most 
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good everywhere 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
are good in every country of the world 


If you travel, you should carry Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques. 


6 ways you benefit 


1. They are the world’s most nego- 
tiable money. You can spend them 
as easily as cash everywhere. 


2. They are safe. If they are lost or 
stolen, you can get a prompt refund 
at any American Express office, 


3. They are valid forever. There’s no 
time limit. You can spend American 
Express Travelers Cheques anytime. 


4. You can buy them in American 
and Canadian dollars, and sterling 


in five convenient denominations: 
$10, $20, $50, $100, $500 or £2, 
£5, £10, £20, £50. 

5. They cost just one percent of the 
face amount purchased. 

6. They are easy to get—at your bank 
or at any of 389 American Express 
offices around the world. 

Traveling? Always carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques—the safe 
money. They are good everywhere. 
They are better than cash. : 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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AFRICA continued 


delegates seem agreed on two princi- 
ples. The first is that animals are a 
tourist attraction and can produce 
quick cash income on a small invest- 
ment. So persuasive is this argument 
that Premier Kenyatta was moved 
during the IUCN meetings to issue 
a proclamation that said Kenya’s 
“‘wild life... mighty forests... are 
a priceless heritage for the future. 
The government of Kenya, fully real- 
izing the value of its natural resourc- 
es, pledges itself to conserve them 
for posterity with all the means at 
its disposal.” 

This is a powerful statement for the 
head of a country whose people are as 
land-hungry as the Kenyans. The 
only catch is that Kenya’s means 
may not be up to the job, and the 
game along with the tourists could 
disappear while plans to conserve 
it stagnate through lack of funds. 
Nevertheless, recognition of the prin- 
ciple is enormously important and 
encouraging. Scenery costs nothing; 
wild animals, alive, will pay for them- 
selves many times over; dead they 
pay only once. 


A second practical argument is 
that wild animals may turn out to be 
a better investment than tame ones. 
This goes against a long-cherished 
African love for cattle. A cow is an 
intimate part of a Masai’s life and 
affections. He drinks its milk and its 
blood, makes his house out of its 
dung. The herd is a status symbol; 
the larger the herd, the more impor- 
tant the Masai. No thought is given 
to selective breeding. Just as among 
humans in East Africa there has been 
a population explosion among cows, 
thanks to the cessation of native war- 
fare and the introduction of veteri- 
nary services. The Masai seem thinly 
spread but are actually crowded by 
their cows, and are bankrupting them- 
selves by overgrazing. What can turn 
to dust bowl in a year will take dec- 
ades to restore. 

“Unless the Masai can be taught 
to put an emphasis on quality rather 
than quantity,” says Lee Talbot, an 
American ecologist, ‘‘and unless he is 
willing to dispose ruthlessly of his bad 
stock, his way of life cannot survive.”’ 

The average African cow is woefully 
inefficient. It is undersized, not much 
good for slaughter, often yields as lit- 
tle as a cup of milk a day, yet eats its 
head off. It is much harder on the 
range than a wild animal. Ina herd of 
wild game the animals spread out 
when feeding. They nibble here and 
there, leaving growing things behind. 
By contrast, African cattle travel en 
masse for protection against lions. 
They eat grasses down to nothing, 
their hoofs leaving a bare swath that 
cannot quickly recover. 

Wild animals are superior to do- 
mestic cattle in other ways. They keep 
fat on a sparser diet, can walk farther 
to find water, are more resistant to 
diseases. These virtues have led far- 
sighted men to wonder if game could 
be substituted for cattle as a ‘‘crop”’ 
in East Africa. In 1959 two American 
scientists, Archie S. Mossman and 
Raymond F. Dasmann, persuaded the 
owners of a ranch in Rhodesia to let 
them experiment with the commercial 
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shooting of game. In two years they 
proved zebra and antelope yielded 
more money in meat than cows did. 

The animals that Dasmann and 
Mossmanwerekilling—zebra, impala, 
wart hog, kudu, and other varieties 
—were completely wild. The largest 
African antelope, the eland, is poten- 
tially much tamer. Herds of eland 
have been kept by Soviet scientists, 
and have been found as amenable to 
herding and milking as the gentlest 
cattle. The females will yield two 
quarts of milk a day—five or 10 times 
as much as some Masai cows—and 
are good “beef”? when slaughtered. 

Evidence like this opens up the 
possibility of an African agricultural 
and pastoral economy based on Afri- 
can species. Some experts say the cow, 
sheep and goat have no place in tropi- 
cal Africa, although they concede the 
desire to raise them will die hard— 
and not only among native Africans. 

‘Helpful people keep trying to 
transport a bit of old England to East 
Africa,’’ says Talbot. ‘“‘But African 
plants grow better here than Europe- 
an ones and so do African animals. 
They should—they have had millions 
of years to get used to the climate, 
to parasites and to each other.”’ 

A case in point is the ‘‘Ankole 
Project.’’ This calls for clearing a large 
tract in a tsetse-fly area in Uganda so 
that a cross of local cattle with Bran- 
gus and pure Angus can be raised. 
Hopefully, individual Africans will 
be settled on ranches of about 3,000 
acres each—at about $10,000 per 
ranch. To Talbot, this project is pre- 
posterous, and he derives bitter pleas- 
ure from the fact that the first step 
—heavy killing of the small antelopes 
—is producing sturdier crops of an- 
telope. The survivors are stronger and 
fitter; they have more food and breed 
more prolifically. Where such schemes 
as Ankole destroy the environment, 
or disrupt its delicate interplay of nat- 
ural forces, all things that live there 
suffer. Man can recover through mo- 
bility and adaptability. But animals, 
birds, fish, plants cannot pick up and 
go. Sometimes they do not survive. 

More than two dozen mammals in 
Africa today are faced with possible 
extinction. Hunting has helped bring 
some of them to their precarious state, 
but the real trouble for most is that 
their environment has been altered by 
grazing, deforestation, agriculture, 
fencing and drainage. It is the pres- 
ervation of this living space that pre- 
occupies the IUCN ecologist. He is 
convinced that in Africa today there 
exists the possibility of preserving the 
land for both animals and humans— 
to their mutual benefit. Whether this 
will be done is another matter. 

It is only about 60 years since the 
last wild quagga in all the world was 
shot in South Africa. Today there is 
scarcely anybody who remembers 
what the quagga looked like, although 
it was once so common on the veldt 
that it was regarded as a pest. Will 
the same oblivion overtake the rhi- 
noceros and the cheetah, both now be- 
coming extremely rare? And what 
about the real exotics? Presumably the 
world could continue to revolve with- 
out the bontebok, the giant sable an- 
telope, the mountain nyala, the white- 
tailed gnu, the addax, the scimitar- 
horned oryx, or the red hartebeest. 
But it would bea different world and, 
many believe, not as rich a one. 














TALY’S remarkable flowering is 

now taken for granted. People stop, 
note without wonder, then pass on their 
way. Yet the Italians are continually 
teaching the world a lesson that is al- 
ways worth learning : how to make much 
out of little. 


1 For here is a mountainous country 
without the bone and sinew of heavy 
industry, without iron and coal. Yet 
50 million exuberantly inventive 
Italians progress without either. 


2 They import scrap, and turn it into 
graceful ships, cars, scooters, type- 
writers, and machinery (Italians have 
shown even a machine tool can be 
beautiful). 


3 Without native resources, except 
for her hands, Italy has become one 
of Europe’s economic pacemakers, 
doubled her income, and now holds 
one of the strongest currency reserves 
in the world. 


FIFTEEN MILLION FAMILIES 


4 Italy’s Constitution opens with 
the enjoiner: “Italy is a democratic 
Republic based on work”’. 


5 Not that the Italians need prod- 
ding. They have an almost atavistic 
hunger for work. 


6 There is nothing grim about this. 
The modern Italian very much enjoys 
being alive, noisy, and familial in the 
most beautiful urban and rural land- 
scapes in the world. 


7 He works in family teams. His re- 
ward: to show off his family in the 
café or the Corso, to scintillate, 





The Michelangelo, Italy's newest liner, being fitted out at Sestri Levante, near Genoa. With its murals and furnishings, it promises to be one of the most beautiful ships afioat. 


Italian Renaissance 
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to buy elegant clothes (the Italian is 
a great dresser). 


8 Though the people are good 
assembly workers, they are happiest 
when creating, building, designing. 
This, after all, is the country of Leon- 
ardo, Michelangelo, Bernini, and 
Benvenuto Cellini. Children play at 
building houses: ‘Per fare una bella 
casa’. Italians are men of the trowel, 
the set-square, the compass. Witness 
the stylish sky-scrapers, railway sta- 
tions, great public works like the 
Autostrada del Sole. 


ITALY IN THE COMMON MARKET 
9 Italy sat at the Common Market 
tournament with only two good 
cards in her hand: her labour reser- 
voir in the South, her industries in 
the North. 


10 Yet she delivered one of the 


highest growth rates of the Western 
World—10% a year. In ten years 
machinery, chemical, car and truck, 
iron and steel production more than 
doubled. 


11 Moreover, Italy became the play- 
ground of booming Europe, with the 
astonishing total of 21 million visitors 
in 1962 (nearly one tourist for every 
two Italians). 


ITALY’S BICEPS— OIL AND GAS 


12 Inasense, Italy’sshortage of coal 
was a blessing. Industry was free 
to pick the most economic power 
sources, chose oil and natural gas. 


13 Consumption of the first rose 
about 20° a year, and already pro- 
vides 50 °% of energy consumption. In 
1962 Italian refineries imported and 
worked about 21 million tons of crude, 
placing 75 % at home, exporting 25 %. 


14 The natural gas windfall in the 
Po valley added more local energy to 
the industries of the North. 


THE TWO NATIONS 


15 The difference between incomes 
in the North and those of the sun- 
scorched, agricultural South is a stone 
the nation still has to carry. 


16 But today the southern half of 
Italy is beginning tO move again. 
The Government is pushing irrigation, 
land reclamation, roads. New textile, 
food and chemical plants gleam in the 
instep, toe and heel of Italy. Sicily is 
rebuilding her shipping fleet, and has 
become one of the great oil entrep6ts 
of the Mediterranean. 


THE FUTURE 


17 Now that Italians have more 
money in their pockets, Italy is gene- 
rating a large surplus for foreign in- 
vestment for the first time in her 
modern history: US $113 m. in 1961. 


18 The Italian way of life is admired 
by many European and Mediterra- 
nean people. 


19 From Italy, they learn how to 
prosper in the sun, how to make much 
out of little; and pick up a pattern for 
living, for dressing, for building. 


Today the Italians have become 
architects, engineers, and _bridge- 
builders to the developing nations. 
Their new works, as bold as any of 
the past, are the soaring dams at 
Kariba, on the Volta, at Kashm-el- 
Girba, the new roads, schools and 
hospitals rising from India to Peru. 


SHELL AND WORLD OIL 


Short of coal, and with much of her hydro- 
electric resources fully employed, Italy will 
consume millions more barrels of oil and 
vast amounts of natural gas every year. So 
will the rest of the world. Oil is one of the 
fastest growing sources of energy, and de- 
mand is expected to double within 15 years. 


Meeting this demand has to be an inter- 
national operation because no other com- 
modity is moved in such tremendous 
volumes, across so many frontiers, broken 
into so many products, planned so far 
ahead. It needs a complex world-wide 
organisation —the kind Shell has built up 
over the years. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


For Shell, getting oil to the markets means 
operating the world’s largest tanker fleet 


and 27,000 miles of pipelines over the great 
land routes. Establishing marketing.com- 
paniesin over 100countries. Doing business 
in nearly every major language. And 
encouraging 6,000 research men to find 
new and useful oil products—new fuels, 
plastics, resins, fertilisers and insecticides. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 


Shell is dependable because it is in the 
whole oil cycle. It looks for oil, finds it, 
raises it, transports it, breaks it down into 
products, and gets them to market as 
regularly as a metronome. In doing so, it 
averages about 1} US cents profit per 
gallon on its sales. 
Shell is useful. It gets the right product 
to the right place at the right time. 
It serves consuming countries by 
finding dependable energy, produc- 
ing countries by finding dependable 
markets. Year after year. 
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718 wanted this 707- 718 bright young men applied. 80 were 


one Man gotit 


accepted for training. Only 10 got 
through. One of these 10 pilots is now 
a Captain with Lufthansa. It took him 
seven years. Seven years of tests and 
examinations. Seven years of studying 
routes and radar, practising navigation 
and complex landing procedures at the 
world’s major airports. He had to com- 
plete 5000 actual flying hours (think 
where that could take you!) Today he is 
Captain of a Lufthansa Boeing 707. A 
man trained to do his job supremely 
well - like every other person Lufthansa 
employs in an office, in a workshop, at 
a desk or at the controls of a 707. 
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German Airlines 


A serene and already regal 
teen-ager, Grand Duchess An- 
astasia Nicolaevna Romanoy, 
the czar’s fourth daughter, had 
known nothing but the serene 
and happy life within the im- 
perial family when this pic- 
ture was taken at the outbreak 
of World War I. By the time 
she was 17 she was a prisoner 
of the Bolsheviks in Siberia. 


The 
record says 

she died— 
The legend says she lives 





In the past four decades a fascinating legend has grown up around the pretty, 
elegantly gowned girl in the picture above. She is the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia, youngest daughter of Czar Nicholas II of Russia. According to histori- 
ans, she was murdered with her family by Bolsheviks in the Ural Mountain 
town of Ekaterinburg in 1918. But stories have persisted that one member of 
the royal family escaped and usually, in the stories, the survivor was Anas- 
tasia. Over the years various women have come forward to claim this identity 
—out of desire for money or fame, or perhaps simply out of delusions. One 
sickly lady in Germany has been fighting for many years to be recognized 
as the grand duchess. Suddenly a new claimant has appeared—a lady who has 
lived for 40 years in Illinois. She has written a book to support her claim. The 
story of her startling assertions—and the evidence both for and against believ- 
ing it—makes on these pages an absorbing addition to the legend of Anastasia. 


The Case of 
a New Anastasia 


A lady from 


Te shy-looking little lady below 
goes by the name of Eugenia Smith, 
and she has lived in Smithlike ob- 
scurity in the Chicago area for the 
past 40 years. Now, in a book called 
Anastasia, the Autobiography of 
the Grand Duchess of Russia, she 
claims recognition as the daughter 
of the czar and czarina between 
whose portraits she sits. The book, 
which will be published shortly 
by Robert Speller and Sons, pre- 
sents in extraordinarily rich de- 
tail Mrs. Smith’s story of life in 
the imperial family, of the tragic 
chain of events leading up to the 
assassination, of that grim and 
bloody event itself and of her mi- 
raculous escape and hectic flight 
from Russia. 

The authenticity of Eugenia 
Smith’s claim is certain to be the 


subject of interest and controver- 
sy. Students and historians of the 
period agree with virtual unanimi- 
ty that none of the 11 people (the 
czar, his wife Alexandra, their five 
children, the family physician and 
three retainers) brought into that 
execution chamber in the town of 
Ekaterinburg on the night of July 
16, 1918 could possibly have got 
out alive. But Mrs. Smith says 
that she did get out, and her pub- 
lishers have been able to gather 
some scientific corroboration for 
her story (pp. 78, 79). 

Mrs. Smith’s claim, of course, 
flatly contradicts those of several 
others who have preceded her. 
There have been Anastasias report- 
ed in Russia, Canada and Asheville, 


North Carolina. Until Mrs. Smith 


came along the person whose 


Chicago says, “I am 


claims were most seriously ad- 
vanced is the woman named Anna 
Anderson whose story was used 
more or less as the basis for the 
1956 movie Anastasia, starring In- 
grid Bergman. Anna Anderson first 
turned up in Berlin after she had 
jumped into a canal in a suicide at- 
tempt. For 40 years she has said she 
was Anastasia, and her claim has 
aroused worldwide interest. Parti- 
sans, among them relatives of the 
imperial Romanov family, were 
convinced she possessed informa- 
tion and a knowledge of the family 
so intimate that she must be Anas- 
tasia. Others were sure she was 
a fake and pointed out that she 
seemed dreadfully reluctant to 
speak Russian. Her case has re- 
peatedly gone before the German 
courts and still another hearing is 


scheduled for this fall. Now ill and 


poor, Anna Anderson lives a re- 
cluse in a Black Forest village. 


\ Viren Eugenia Smith, who says 
she is 62, first brought her manu- 
script to the publishers last March, 
she didn’t claim to be the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia at all. She said 
that she had been a friend of the 
grand duchess in Russia and, after 
the escape from Ekaterinburg, in 
Romania. Before her death many 
years ago Anastasia had entrusted 
her with notes on which the manu- 
script was based. Pressed by the 
Spellers for details on her friend 
Anastasia’s death, its time and 
place, Mrs. Smith could not seem 
to give exact answers. Even at a 
quick first glance Robert Speller 








the czar’s daughter’ 


Jr., who is an expert on royal gene- 
alogy, could see that the author of 
this book, whoever she was, knew 
a great deal about the imperial fam- 
ily. The Spellers asked Mrs. Smith 
if she would be willing to take a lie- 
detector test to support her story 
of the manuscript’s origins. She 
agreed and then departed—without 
telling them where she lived or 
where she was going. 

It was a month before Mrs. 
Smith turned up again and in the 
meantime the Spellers studied the 
manuscript carefully. Their initial 
impression held up; the author did 
have an astonishing familiarity 
with her subject. In details so mi- 
nute as to include colors of wall- 
paper, this Anastasia reported con- 
versations, trips, incidents both 
previously known and unknown, 





and altogether displayed a stagger- 
ing inside knowledge. More than 
that, she seemed to handle all this 
material with a sure, over-all un- 
derstanding. She reflected the opin- 
ions, the royal prejudices of the 
House of Romanov. Her account 
of the family’s imprisonment, of 
the terrible final moments and the 
escape (next page) was told with 
emotion and conviction. But, the 
Spellers wondered, who was Mrs. 
Smith? That she had lied to them 
seemed evident. The manuscript 
mentioned the death of Lenin, for 
instance, which took place in 1924. 
Mrs. Smith said that her friend An- 
astasia had died in 1919 or 1920. 
At their next meeting the Spell- 
ers renewed their questioning. Un- 
der the pressure Mrs. Smith sud- 
denly said she was Anastasia her- 
self. After making this astounding 
statement, she went on to fill in 
the gap in time from the comple- 
tion of the escape to the present. 


I, October, 1918, four days after 
the escape was completed, she mar- 
ried a Croatian she had met on the 
way out of Russia. The marriage 
did not work out; one child, a 
daughter, died in infancy. Finally 
the girl got her husband’s permis- 
sion to go to America. She land- 
ed in New York (in 1922 by U.S. 
immigration records), stopped off 
briefly in Detroit and then went to 
Chicago. There she did remarkably 
well for herself in a wide variety of 
jobs. She was a salesgirl, a model, a 
milliner, a lecturer; she developed, 
manufactured and sold perfume. 
During World War II she was a 
technician on the assembly of the 
famous Norden bombsight. She be- 
came a U.S. citizen, divorced her 





FBhankea by portraits of Czar Nicho- 
las If and Czarina Alexandra, who 
she says are her parents, Mrs. Euge- 
nia Smith sits in living room of the 
house where she lived for 15 years. 





husband and did not remarry. She 
adopted the name Smith and made 
many friends, some of them rich 
and well connected. To some of 
these people she had confided her 
secret and they had urged her to 
declare herself Anastasia to the 
world. She was still reluctant to do 
that, she told the Spellers. She 
wanted to preserve her anonymi- 
ty. The Spellers suggested she go 
ahead with the lie-detector test any- 
way. If it indicated that she was 
now telling the truth, she might 
at last be persuaded to stand by 
the manuscript as her own work. 


Piseeets taken shortly after the 
imperial family’s murder shows wall 
of the death room in Ekaterinburg, 
shattered by fusillade of gunfire 


which Mrs. Smith claims she survived. 
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Done picture, one of last taken 
of imperial family, shows them on 
roof of house in Tobolsk where they 
were imprisoned from August 1917 
until their transfer to Ekaterinburg. 





Most tenacious claimant to Anasta- 
sia’s title is Anna Anderson, who has 
been fighting to win recognition since 
1922. She has long-standing lawsuit 
to collect $140,000 of Romanov mon- 
ey, and her case comes up before a 
German civil court again this autumn. 


CONTINUED 75 


She tells a vivid 
story of murder, 


rescue, flight 


Vaz late on the afternoon of 
July 16, 1918, Father and the rest 
of us were asked by our captors to 
write letters to our friends and rel- 
atives, both in Russia and abroad, 
to the effect that we were in Swe- 
den and that we were quite happy 
in our new surroundings. That 
evening we heard what we thought 
was the moving of large and heavy 
objects directly below us. The noise 
disturbed the whole household. We 
went to bed at 10:30 but could not 


Deatn by firing squad came as 
the czar, his wife and son sat in 
prison basement with daughters 
and retainers behind them. Key 
moment in Mrs. Smith’s interroga- 
tion came when she admitted her 
mother leaped up, as shown here, 
in response to Anastasia’s scream. 


sleep. The drunken voices from 
outside were penetrating. (I was 
to learn later that all the guards 
outside the house that day were 
given vodka to drink—as much 
as they could consume. None of 
them yet knew what was to take 
place inside that night.) 

About 11:30 that night, Yurov- 
sky, the commander of the guard, 
went into Father’s room. Soon Fa- 
ther appeared in the doorway and, 
in a faltering voice, told us to hurry 











and get ready as we had to leave 
within the next 40 minutes. While 
we were washing and dressing, we 
prayed and cried quietly. We were 
almost ready when another guard 
came in, telling us not to pack any 
of our belongings as there was no 
time. We took only a few essential 
things. 

A man came into the dining room 
where the family had assembled, 
together with our family physician, 
Dr. Botkin; Ivan Kharitonov, our 
cook; Anna Demidova, the parlor- 
maid; and Trup, Father’s valet. 
With his lantern shedding a feeble 
light, the man now led us along 
the hall and down the stairway and 
through the courtyard. Father’s 
strong and protective arms were 


carrying Alexei, who was crying 
from fear. 

We entered a room with not 
one single piece of furniture in it. 
About eight men were present. 
They were dressed partly in civilian 
and partly in foreign military uni- 
forms. All had revolvers stuck in 
their holsters and hand grenades 
attached to their belts. Father held 
Alexei until three chairs were 
brought. Then he placed Alexei on 
the middle chair and left the room. 
Mother sat down on the left side 
of Alexei. In four or five minutes 
the men separated into two groups 
as Father walked between them, 
followed by Yurovsky. Father’s 
face was ashen and an old scar on 
his forehead was red like fire. His 





left shoulder and the left side of 
his face just below his eye were 
twitching. He pulled a handker- 
chief from his pocket, wiped his 
face and took the chair next to 
Alexei on the boy’s right side. 
What Yurovsky had said to him in 
that room no one will ever know. 

When Mother saw Father enter 
the room she started to raise her- 
self, trembled and fell back into 
the chair, her head slumping to her 
right shoulder, toward Alexei. Then 
I screamed and grabbed Dr. Bot- 
kin’s arm. While I was screaming, 
Yurovsky said something, exactly 
what I did not hear. Simultaneous- 
ly, [heard other screams... . 

After this I was only partly con- 
scious. I felt no pain and did not 
see anyone fall, but I remember 
my lips were freezing cold and | 
felt very clammy and there was a 
violent ringing in my ears. I wanted 
to get up but I felt as if I were 
paralyzed and lost consciousness 
entirely. 


Following the execution of her 
family, Mrs. Smith’s account goes 
on, she awoke after a period of un- 
consciousness and found herself on 
a cot in a tiny cellar room under- 
neath a peasant cottage. For weeks 
her wounds were cared for by a name- 
less woman. She was also questioned 
closely about the imperial family and 
her imprisonment by two men who 
told her that the whole countryside 
was being searched by the Commu- 
nists and that she would be taken to 
safety as soon as she was fit to trav- 
el. Eventually, they took her on a 
six-day journey by wagon to a vil- 
lage where she was turned over to a 
man named Alexander, a former Rus- 
sian officer who had known the czar’ s 
family and been wounded fighting 
the Germans. Alexander was her res- 
cuer; it was he who had brought her 
to the peasant cottage after the execu- 
tion. He had stopped off in Ekater- 
inburg on his way to join the White 
Russian armies, heard about the 
plight of the family and ingratiated 
himself with the guards outside the 
house where they were being held. 
As the story is told in Mrs. Smith’s 
book: 


Siena told us what had hap- 
pened. “‘On the night of July 16,” 
he said, “some of the guards left 
drunk for their various posts. With 
several other guards I entered the 
courtyard. I heard a truck drive 
up to the house about 11 p.m. I 
offered to help the driver and he 
accepted. It flashed through my 





mind that this truck might be for 
the purpose of taking the family 
away secretly. After a while the 
driver fell asleep, giving me the op- 
portunity to get into the back of 
the truck. I lay down flat in the 
back. Imagine the shock when I felt 
warm, twitching bodies thrown 
next to me. I knew then what had 
actually happened.” 

From fear, Alexander remained 
in the truck, horror-stricken and 
unable to move, realizing his dan- 
gerous position. He had no choice 
but to lie there quietly next to the 
still-warm bodies. If discovered, he 
too would have been shot. 

The truck moved rapidly out of 
the courtyard through the streets, 
then more slowly over the bumpy 
country roads, the wheels sliding 
out of one deep rut into another. 
Alexander heard a moan among the 
bodies. As the truck turned at a 
bend in the road, he picked up two 
of the bodies and tossed them into 
some roadside bushes. He himself 
jumped from the truck and lay 
among the bushes until the drunk- 
en guards, who were on horseback 
far behind, had passed. Then, re- 
turning to the bodies, he quickly 
examined them. One appeared to 
be lifeless, but he wrapped the live 
one with his coat and carried it a 
long way to the first house he could 
find. It was the house with the dug- 
out underneath and I, of course, 
was the survivor. 


Alexander paid the peasants to 
care for the wounded girl and, since 
he felt his presence in the cottage 
added to the danger of her being 
caught, instructed them to bring her 
to him when she could travel. Now 
Alexander and Anastasia began the 
long trip to safety. Over a period of 
several weeks they traveled 1,500 
miles southwestward across Russia. 
On one occasion they took a train 
(see drawing above), but they walked 


most of the distance to the border 
of Bukovina, then a province of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, now in Romania and 


the Ukraine. Because his wound 
flared up again, Alexander could not 
complete the journey, and the girl 
went ahead with other refugee com- 
panions they had met on the way. 
Mrs. Smith’s book ends as she is be- 
ing cared for in the home of a Buko- 


vina family: 


I sat on a low stool, shivering, 
while one of the girls took off my 
muddy boots and the other brought 
pails of water from outdoors which 
they poured into a large kettle on 
the wood-burning stove. My mud- 
dy stockings were stuck to my feet. 
Warm water was poured over them 
to take off the worst of the plas- 
tered mud. The mother took a 
sharp knife and scraped some salt 
into a fresh pail of warm water 
to serve as disinfectant. By the 
time we finished with my foot, the 
supper was ready. It consisted of 
warm mamaliga—a yellow mush 
made out of maize—with warm 
milk poured over it. It was a new 
dish to me, but nothing ever tasted 
better. 

The warm milk soon stopped 
the chattering of my teeth. The 
good girls had already made up a 


After rescue from truck carry- 
ing her family’s bodies, Anasta- 
sia was nursed back to health 
in underground hideout. Then 
(below) she was taken to her 
rescuer, who helped her on long 
trip to border by train and foot. 





small wooden bed for me, with 
linen sheets spread over a narrow 
mattress. They had hardly left the 
room when I was fast asleep. 

When I woke up the next day, 
to my surprise I could not find my 
wet traveling clothes. Instead I 
found a new outfit: everything 
from a cotton dress to a pair of 
shoes. This humble family had pre- 
sented me with Sunday clothes be- 
longing to their youngest daughter, 
six months my junior. The girls 
told me that the men had been 
waiting for me since 1] in the 
morning. 

“What time is it now?” I asked. 

“Four in the afternoon,” they 
laughed. “Several times the men 
came in and looked to see if you 
were asleep or dead, and were reas- 
sured.”” Evidently I felt safe at 
last. At long last I had found peace 
with this unknown, but friendly, 
family which had taken me into 
its midst and made me a welcome 
member. 

It was October 24, 1918... for 
me a new day .. . and the begin- 
ning of a new life. 


teks the Russian border into 
Austria-Hungary, peasant-clad An- 
astasia poses as wife of Croatian 
soldier to talk their way past guard 
to German territory and safety. 
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Reus of lie-detector tests, like the 
one above signed “Anastasia,” form 
best evidence to support Mrs. Smith’s 


claim. They convinced a leading lie- 
detector expert, Cleve Backster (test- 
ing her at right), of her truthfulness. 


Her strongest support comes 
from the lie-detector test 


Le most convincing evidence in 
support of Eugenia Smith’s claim 
to be the Grand Duchess Anastasia 
are the results of the lie-detector 
examinations given her last spring. 
Over a period of several weeks she 
underwent 30 hours of such tests, 
and in the opinion of her examiner 
they offer powerful proof. Mrs. 
Smith’s examiner was Cleve Back- 
ster, a 39-year-old lie-detector ex- 
pert in New York who is regarded 
as one of the outstanding men in 
the field. The tool of Backster’s 
trade, the polygraph machine, is a 
combination of instruments which 


Visiting a close friend, Mrs. Smith 
talks with Mrs. W. H. Emery of Elm- 
hurst, Ill., who has long known her 
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pick up and record changes in the 
rate of breathing, pulse beat, blood 
pressure and electrical conductivi- 
ty of the skin. Generally speaking, 
these changes occur when a sub- 
ject is fearful about being caught 
ina lie, and they remain—except to 
the delicate instruments—unseen. 


J she had told the Spellers 
that she was Anastasia, Mrs. Smith 
insisted that they not tell Back- 
ster. She said that she still wanted 
the book published as if the author 
herself were dead. The Spellers de- 





story. Mis. Smith lived in the Emery 
home from 1945 until June of this 
year while she worked on her book. 


cided to postpone any further dis- 
cussion on this matter until the 
tests were completed. Thus Back- 
ster began his examination by try- 
ing to determine the truthfulness 
of Mrs. Smith’s original statement 
that she was Anastasia’s friend. 

Among the questions asked were: 

W ere you born in Russia? 

Did you know the Grand Duchess 
Anastasia in 1919? 

Did you help treat the wounds 
Anastasia received on the night of 
July 16, 1918? 

Did you attend school classes with 
the Grand Duchess Maria [Anasta- 
sia’s sister|? 

Did you ever dine with the fam- 
ily of Nicholas H? 

Did you know Anastasia during 
November 1918? 

Looking at the recorded results 
of Mrs. Smith’s responses to his 
questions, Backster was disturbed. 
The results seemed vague and in- 
definite. Mrs. Smith appeared to 





M... Smith says this finely embroi- 
dered lace handkerchief, which she has 
had framed, was clutched in her hand 
during murder. At right she packs a 
statue of czar, dressed as a Crimean 
soldier, before moving to New York to 
help with publication of her memoirs. 





answer truthfully when she said 
“Yes” to the questions about at- 
tending classes with Maria and din- 
ing with the imperial family. Yet 
her responses were not clear on her 
affirmative answers to the ques- 
tions about knowing Anastasia. 
When Backster discussed these 





inconsistencies with the Spellers, 
they revealed what she had told 
them about her identity. Backster 
then confronted Mrs. Smith direct- 
ly with his new information, and 
she told him, too, that she was 
Anastasia. He began new tests. A 
sampling of some of the questions 
he asked during appointments over 
the next few weeks follows: 

Was your father Nicholas Il? 

Was your mother Alexandra, czar- 
ina of Russia? 

Were you born on June 18, 1901? 

Did your sisters scream first [as 
Mrs. Smith in her manuscript had 
said they did just before the moments 
of execution] ? 

Did your mother die of a heart at- 
tack? [Mrs. Smith had claimed that 
her mother’s heart had failed and 
that she collapsed and died seconds 
before the volley was fired.| 

Are you Anastasia, grand duchess 
of Russia? 


B, the time Backster had stud- 
ied all the results of his renewed 
testing, he was virtually positive 


that his subject was Anastasia. His 
conviction was based on his inter- 
pretation of all Mrs. Smith’s an- 
swers—not just her apparent truth 
responses. For example, her affir- 
mative replies to questions about 
her identity, her birthday, all indi- 
cated she was telling the truth. 

But her responses were indefi- 
nite on the questions about the 
way her mother died and whether 
her sisters screamed before she 
did at the execution. Discussion 
with Mrs. Smith about these after 
the polygraph produced for Back- 
ster and the Spellers a reasonable 
explanation. She confessed that 
she had lied, that she, and not 
her sisters, had screamed in ter- 
ror just before the shots rang out. 
The czarina started to rise then 
and turn to her daughter; when 
the assassins fired, most of the 
bullets meant for Anastasia hit her 
mother. To cover up her shame 
for her terrified outburst she de- 
nied her scream and invented the 
story about her mother’s heart 
attack. 

Though both the Spellers and 


Backster now felt sure that Euge- 
nia Smith and Anastasia were the 
same person, they decided to get 
additional support for the poly- 
graph evidence. They were aware 
that it is possible for a person with 
delusions about her identity to 
“beat” the lie detector. Such a 
person, a schizophrenic, for ex- 
ample, might be unaware of the 
real truth, and her reactions could 
indicate she was telling the truth 
when she was actually lying. A psy- 
chiatrist, one of the most respected 
in New York, had four lengthy in- 
terviews with Mrs. Smith. The final 
report read, “‘... In my opinion, 
there is no evidence of delusion 
formation or other schizophrenic 
symptoms, nor of other psychosis. 
The findings of these interviews 
have indicated to me the possibili- 
ty of Mrs. Eugenia Smith being 
the Grand Duchess Anastasia of 
Russia. In giving this opinion, how- 
ever, | have naturally been unable 
to know, to ask about, and to verify 
all matters pertinent to the estab- 
lishing of Mrs. Smith’s identity. 

“T may add, however, that if 





Mrs. Smith proves to be the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia of Russia, as 
now seems to me possible, her ex- 
traordinary survival in good psy- 
chological health may be due to 
certain influences in her life. Fore- 
most would be the sustaining ef- 
fect of her intense devotion to her 
family, and especially to her fa- 
ther. Of further significance would 
be the fact that (according to her 
statement in the psychiatric ex- 
amination and in her manuscript) 
immediately after emerging from 
the period of unconsciousness 
which began with the mass family 
tragedy, she had—under the ex- 
tremest necessity—to assume a 
new and different identity from 
that under which she had previ- 
ously lived. While there would now 
seem to have been no amnesia for 
her earlier life, the duress and prac- 
tical needs of this period after the 
tragedy would have drawn her into 
an active participation in this sec- 
ond identity, permitting at the 
same time a lasting, vivid, and 
emotional memory of the period 
preceding the family tragedy.” 


CONTINUED 79 


Details of her face and handwriting 


jis passage of time has obscured 
or obliterated many of the facts 
which might point to the correct 
conclusion about whether or not 
Eugenia Smith is Anastasia. Most 
of the best witnesses are dead; the 
vital clues are dust. Careful study 
of the available evidence does not 
always support Backster’s positive 
findings in the polygraph examina- 
tions. Some other experts, promi- 
nent in their own fields, flatly dis- 
agree with him. 

Two anthropologists, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hunt of Harvard and Dr. 
Carleton Coon of the University 
of Pennsylvania, working inde- 
pendently of each other, arrived 
at the conclusion that Mrs. Smith 
is not Anastasia. They based their 
opinions on a comparison of six 
authentic Anastasia photographs 
with six photographs of Mrs. Smith 
taken over a period from about 
1920 to the present. After taking 
detailed facial measurements in 
both sets of pictures, Dr. Coon 
found that the sides of the photo- 
graphed Anastasia face are signifi- 
cantly straighter and more paral- 
lel than the sides shown in Mrs. 
Smith’s pictures. Such a difference, 
according to Dr. Coon, cannot be 
explained as a change brought on 
by age. Dr. Hunt found differences 
in the noses. “[Mrs. Smith’s] 
nose,” he writes, “is very unlike 
that of the grand duchess. The 
nasal root is broad and low; where- 
as that of [Anastasia] was quite 
narrow... [Mrs. Smith] has a 
straight nasal profile, and the tip 
of her nose is small and delicate; 
whereas [Anastasia] had a bulbous 
nasal tip. . . . Even a reset bro- 
ken nose in a woman such as the 
[grand duchess] would be unlikely 
to end up so different as we see 
in Mrs. Smith... . Still another 
conspicuous difference is the phil- 
trum of the upper lip (the vertical 
indentation running between the 
nose and the upper lip). [Mrs. 
Smith] in all her pictures showed 
almost no philtrum at all, whereas 
Anastasia had a markedly conspic- 
uous one....” 


Lis month an expert took speci- 
mens of Mrs. Smith’s handwriting 
in Russian and compared them 
with authentic Anastasia script. 
-Because Mrs. Smith did not make 
available any of her past handwrit- 
ing, the expert was unable to judge 
its development over the years. 
However, in comparing samples 
from Anastasia and from Mrs. 
Smith, the analyst pointed out 
“numerous negative factors.” 

“In gross appearance alone the 
two sets of documents are marked- 
ly different,” the expert’s report 
reads. ‘““When examined letter by 
letter, the differences are even 
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ANASTASIA 


sharper. . . . All individuals learn- 
ing to write in any language are 
taught from the copybook stand- 
ard—that is, the form used in 
school instruction. Some deviation 
from the copybook standard devel- 
ops with practice and maturity. 
The writing in the Anastasia docu- 
ments shows a perceptible amount 
of such deviation; it is fluently and 
skillfully written. But the corre- 
sponding letter in the Smith docu- 
ments shows a deviation which 
could not develop progressively 
from the Anastasia formation.” 
The expert goes on to point out 
that Mrs. Smith’s Russian writing 
contains errors in her use of the 
alphabet which completely change 
the meanings of the words— 
“much as if in English the word 
‘doll’ were transcribed to read 
‘dolt.’”” Though the expert quali- 
fies the report by saying that the 


Prodi examining photos of 
Anastasia and Mrs. Smith found wide 
differences. Detail (left) of the portrait 


on page 73 reveals the tip of Anasta- 
sia’s nose is bulbous; Mrs. Smith’s is 
not. Indentations over lip also differ. 


RS. SMITH 


Price test of Mrs. Smith’s veraci- 
ty, this one by handwriting examiner 


Pear] L. Tytell, shows a marked differ- 


best comparisons could be arrived 
at if early samples of Mrs. Smith’s 
writing were available, the basic 
finding is that “there are elements 
of internal evidence which lend 
strength to the conclusion that 
Anastasia and Mrs. Smith are not 
the same person.” 


Pia the most widely accept- 
ed evidence of identity lies in posi- 
tive recognition, the statement by 
someone who should know that 
this person is who she says she is. 
There are people alive today who 
knew the girl, Anastasia; Romanov 
cousins live in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. 

One person willing to meet Mrs. 
Smith and try to check her identity 
was Mrs. Paul Chavchavadze of 
Wellfleet, Mass., the former Prin- 
cess Nina of Russia, a cousin of 


ence in the way the two women form 
the Russian letter “e” (arrows) when 
writing the words “I embrace you.” 


Anastasia’s and exactly her age. 
She and Anastasia played together 
often until they were both about 
13 and Princess Nina’s family went 
to England. Mrs. Chavchavadze and 
Mrs, Smith met privately for about 
an hour last month, and as a result 
of that meeting Mrs. Chavchavadze 
said that in her belief Mrs. Smith 
could not possibly be Anastasia. 
“The whole face is wrong,” she 
said. “Everything, the nose, the 
ears, the mouth, is too small. The 
Russian accent is not at all right. 
When I wanted to talk about our 
childhood, she said I must under- 
stand that she has a terrible memo- 
ry for such things.” 

Mrs. Chavchavadze’s opinions 
were supported by others. News- 
paper stories about the imminent 
publication of Mrs. Smith’s book 
prompted some people to write and 
say they had known Mrs. Smith 


undermine h 
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A second photographic comparison 
made by Drs. Carleton S. Coon of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Edward 


ANASTASIA 


An even worse error shows up above. 
Asked to write the word “greetings” 
—the expert had the word in Anasta- 


or known of her, and did not be- 
lieve she was Anastasia. A Rus- 
sian woman in Chicago said that 
she had given Mrs. Smith Russian 
lessons in the 1930s and that she 
spoke it like a Romanian peasant. 
In Paris a woman named Tatiana 
Botkin, who had known the czar’s 
children and is the daughter of 
the physician executed with the 
imperial family, read Mrs. Smith’s 
manuscript and compiled a 20-page 
list of specific points which, in 
Mme. Boitkin’s opinion, were er- 
rors of\various kinds. Mme. Botkin 
herself had written a book about 
the royal family’s last days. She 
points out several places in the 
Smith manuscript where incidents 
are reported in much the same way 
she reported them in her book; 
in fact, Mrs. Smith makes some 
of the same errors Mme. Botkin 
made. A friend of Tatiana Botkin’s 





Hunt of Harvard reveals side of An- 
astasia’s face (left) was much straighter 
than Mrs. Smith’s was in early 1920s. 


sia’s handwriting—Mrs. Smith used 
two of characters incorrectly (arrows), 
thus forming the word “inoculate.” 


traveled to New York recently to 
meet Mrs. Smith. In their conver- 
sation Mrs. Smith repeatedly re- 
ferred to Mme. Botkin as ‘“Tatia- 
na.’ Mme. Botkin’s recollection is 
that the children of the czar in- 
variably addressed her by the nick- 
name “Tanya.” 


i June Mrs. Smith moved 
into a new apartment in New York. 
It is virtually a shrine to her in- 
sistence that she is Anastasia. The 
walls are dotted with religious 
icons, medals and imperial family 
pictures. Framed portraits of the 
czar and czarina dominate one wall 
of the living room. Mrs. Smith 
likes to sit there and look at them. 
She expresses the desire to live out 
her life in peace and privacy, nei- 
ther of which, at least in the next 
few weeks, she seems likely to get. 





er royal claim 


ke 


MRS. SMITH 


People will want to ask her many 
questions; why, for example, she 
has waited so long to claim she is 
Anastasia? (Answer: she hasn’t. 
Over the years she has told many 
friends the story and has worked 
on various versions of the book.) 
There will be loud accusations that 
the whole thing is a combination 
of imaginative lies and ardent re- 
search, and that she is an adven- 
turess out to make a lot of money. 
(There are unsubstantiated stories 
that a great fortune of the czar’s, 
variously estimated as high as $20 
million, has been sitting in an Eng- 
lish bank since before the Russian 
Revolution and only awaits a right- 
ful claimant.) 

Some people will surely want 
to know more about her husband, 
the mysterious Croatian who, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Smith, was una- 
ware that she was Anastasia. (A 





A second cousin of the czar who asa 
child played with Anastasia, Mrs. Paul 
Chavchavadze of Wellfleet, Mass. inter- 
viewed Mrs. Smith at Lire’s request, 
concluded that she was not Anastasia. 





Croatian Marijan Smetisko, whose 
name Mrs. Smith used on immigration 
papers, denies he ever married her. 


man whose name is identical to the 
one Mrs. Smith gave for her hus- 
band was traced recently through 
the Yugoslavian address she had 
listed in her U.S. immigration pa- 
pers. The man was found living in 
a poor hut with his wife. He said 
he’d never known anybody named 
Eugenia or anybody from Chicago 
or had ever been married before. 
He wanted only to be left alone 
with his cows.) 

It is probable that all the contro- 
versy will not bother Mrs. Smith 
too much. She signs her name An- 
astasia with a flourish and when 
someone mentioned a past Anasta- 
sia pretender to her not long ago, 
she clenched her fists and said in 
an accent whose origin no one has 
precisely fixed, “Now I will fight 
them like cats and dogs and I will 
sue anybody who says one word 
against my family.” 
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A mystery—and a haunted look 





Standing as if lost in haunting recol- firm, attends a Russian Orthodox me- 
lections, Mrs. Smith, accompanied by morial service at achurch in New York 
Robert Speller Jr. of her publishing on anniversary of Romanov execution. 





A portable, complete music system... Stereo Tapecorder 500 


SONY introduces the portable Stereo Tapecorder 500, a complete music system that does 4-track stereophonic and mono- 
phonic recording and playback, as well as mix recording. This precision recorder—professional in both features and 
appearance—opens up an exciting new world of ‘living’ high fidelity sound. Integrated into the lid are 2 studio quality, 
full-range infinite baffle speaker systems that you can separate and place up to 15 feet apart for optimum stereo effect. 
A dependable beltless mechanism permits operation in either vertical or horizontal position. 

Besides sound-on-sound recording, the Stereo Tapecorder 500 features such extras 
as 2 volume-unit meters for extremely accurate recording and playback level 
indication, tape lifters, pause control, automatic shut-off switch, and built-in 
microphone/auxiliary mixing facilities. Its tape counter and instant stop permit 
accurate manual cueing. This is by far the most outstanding portable stereo- 
phonic tape recorder value on the market today. See it—complete with 2 
SONY F-87 cardioid dynamic microphones—at your nearest SONY dealer. 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SONY. 


STEREO TAPECORDER 500 








the wall, on the shelf, on the table 
It goes everywhere 





¢ Full, rich stereo sound 
at any place 
you wish 


2-BAND 3-SPEED 
12-TRANSISTOR 


ertical 
PORTABLE STEREO 
RADIO-PHONO 
MODEL 

SPH-100 


Ultra-thin stereo portable in resonant 
; hardwood cabinet ... Model features 
Original record-playing tape recorder space-saving, dust-free swing-down turn- 
CROWNCORDER : 
5-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER table, and dual wide-range speakers. 
MODEL CTR-550 Comes with sensitive 2-band radio. 





Look to 


“Black & White ”’ 
for quality and 


enj oyment 


Blended in the special ‘‘Black & White”’ 
way from Scotch Whiskies of individual 
character, ‘‘Black & White”’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch 
Whiskies. Insist on ‘‘Black & White” 





CROWN RADIO CORPORATION 33, Higashikuromon-cho, Taito-ku, Tokyo, Japan 





THE 
PERFECT 
HOLIDAY 
GIFT 





PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


and discover the most enjoyable whisky BLACK & WHITE | 
that comes out of Scotland. thoyeg BUCHANAN 
"Oce OLD SCOTCH WHI 





Bue ‘ b 


SCOTcH Wrisky o1sTute®? 


uascowis rf dene 
Aen eernses — 


BLACK« WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BU CHANAN’S” 





This beautiful hand-cut crystal and onyx-finished plastic base 


FROM SCOTLAND EVERY PRECIOUS DROP table gas lighter from Maruman ... battery-operated with 
colored bulbs indicating two operations ... lights every time 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and lasts a lifetime. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. TYPE GL-12 





New windproof model with unique fuei control system (patent applied for) GAS- 


25, Suehiro-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
MARUMAN GO., LTD. cable: “STRAPWATCH” TOKYO LIGHTER 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND & LONDON 
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Admired 
apne lepere! 


the 


The new 1964 
Admiral Dual-Temp 
Refrigerator- Freezer 


The top-door sub-zero freezer 
keeps a storehouse of foods at your 
fingertips. Saves time, money, work! 

The full-size refrigerator is roomy 
rYaKoU(e) alm ie) aur- tn ag-y- (0) ¢-cod al- 1-3 ax oh melee) 

.and Admiral keeps them at peak 
freshness longer! 

There’s no defrosting ever! 
Choose a quality-built Admiral refrig- 
erator from 10 to 26 cubic feet. 

Admiral products are better buys, 
because they're built close-by! Your 
needs, along with local conditions, 
vary from one part of the world to 
FVake) dalc) an 

That's why—to serve you best— 
Admiral products are manufactured 
in 15 countries around the world! 

To be sure the products you buy 
will best meet your needs—look for 
the Admiral mark of quality. You'll 
find it on precision-crafted television, 
stereo phonographs, radios, refriger- 
ators, freezers and air conditioners. 
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Experts who know engines choose silvery- 


First vehicle ever driven to 


The road farthest North... farthest South... the highest road and 
the lowest! This Champion-sparked ‘Jeep’ FC-170 truck drove to them 
all—conquering deserts, mountains, jungles, mud and snow. It traveled 
80,000 land miles on six continents and 83 countries—without a trace 
of spark plug trouble. Good proof you can depend on Champions... 









Solid line indicates the route driven on land. Dotted line shows travels by ship. 
The Champion-sparked pel a we roamed North America, South America, 
2g8 


Australia, Africa , Europe andA sitin 3 nations, old and new. 







— : Be er he ee se at 





FARTHEST POINT NORTH on any continental road is near North Cape, Norway. Southern extremity of the 37-month trip was 
at tip of Chile, near Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn. Worst road lay halfway between, in Costa Rica. The mud was so thick 
that the ‘Jeep’ FC-170 had to use low gear to move—even going downhill! Trip was planned and made by Noble Trenham, 
of California, accompanied by friend Dean Fisher. 
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plated Champion spark plugs for the... 


the earth's 4 road lim 





oe ae oe 


LOWEST SPOT ON EARTH is here in Jordan. Dead Sea (background) lies 1,292 feet 
below sea level. Highest road spot on earth is in Peru, at 16,000 feet altitude. The 
climb to that spot was so difficult that for six days the ‘Jeep’ truck was never out 
of low gear. Despite such extreme conditions, the Champions kept sparking flaw- 
lessly, were serviced and replaced only at the regular, recommended intervals. 





IN THE SAHARA DESERT a veiled Tuareg tribesman stops them with his camel. 


Earlier, the travelers crossed an area even drier than the Sahara, the little- 
known Atacama Desert in northern Chile. WORLD'S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA, AND IN THE AIR 





AT THE KHYBER PASS, gateway between Afghanistan and 
the Indian subcontinent, Trenham (checkered shirt), talks 
to tribesmen. The adventure began in Los Angeles on 
January 25, 1959, and ended there February 16, 1962. It 
was 80,000 miles over roads of every kind and condition 
—including some officially described as ‘‘impassable.”’ 
But, sparked by dependable Champions, they made it— 
a trip that has never been duplicated. 


THIS IS THE ‘JEEP’ 
Universal vehicle— 
respected around 
the world for out- 
standing perform- 
ance and dependa- 
bility. It—and every 
‘Jeep’ vehicle—is 
now equipped at the 
factory with silvery- 
plated Champions. The reason? The experts who build these famous 
vehicles know that Champions give outstanding performance and 
dependability. That’s the reason they advised Noble Trenham to 
always use Champions in his globe-girdling ‘Jeep’ truck. And that’s 
good reason for you to always insist on Champions in your vehicles! 








"CHAMPION 
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The Lancaster enigma grows and grows 


Will the Real Burt 
Stand Up? 


by SHANA ALEXANDER 





FE, Trapeze (1956) with 
Gina Lollobrigida, he drew on 
his own experience as an acrobat. 





hi Judgment at Nuremberg, he 
played unlikeable role of Nazi judge 
on trial for war crimes. 
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H:. first film, The Killers, 
with Ava Gardner, established 


Lancaster as a movie star in 1946. 





Eimer Gantry “wasn’t acting— 
that was me!” says Lancaster 
of 1960 Oscar winner. 


Bitdioan of Alcatraz, in which 
he played convict Robert Stroud, 
won him an Oscar nomination. 





Pra the Nwydlog Eskimos, 
where wealth, social customs and 
life itself all depend on one com- 
modity: fish, the sacred tribal to- 
tem is the herring. In Hollywood 
the sacred tribal totem is the Oscar, 
a human figure of godlike propor- 
tions, cast in bronze but plated in 
gold. The heroic torso is crowned 
by a nobly molded but expression- 
less face. Having attained a high 
degree of civilization, Hollywood 
gets its tribal totems manufactured 
by the Dodge Trophies, Inc. and 
authenticated by Price Waterhouse 
& Co. But under more primitive 
conditions, the natives could pro- 
duce an excellent replica of Oscar 
by dropping Actor Burt Lancaster 
into a cauldron of molten metal 
—a notion which has tempted a 
number of Hollywood natives. 
Lancaster may be egocentric, 
Machiavellian, pompous, cold and 
rough, tough and mean, but by 
tribal standards these are hardly 
grounds to French-fry a leading 
citizen. After all, Hollywood’s 
reigning monarchs have always in- 
cluded some of the toughest char- 
acters west of Port Said. What is so 
unbearable about Lancaster, what 
makes the natives yearn to stir the 
brew and fan the flames, is that he 
is infuriatingly good at their own 
game. He is 1) invincible at the 
box office, 2) a first-rate actor and 
3) a high-powered mogul. Holly- 
wood will never forgive him. Lan- 
caster could not care less. That is 
the most unforgivable part of all. 
Hollywood anthropologists for 
years have pointed out that all 
solid-gold movie stars actually 
portray themselves on the screen— 
superbly, over and over, adding 
exquisite refinements to the role as 
they stagger back and forth be- 
tween the camera and the bank. 
But Lancaster appears to be moy- 
ing on precisely the opposite tack. 
In the past four years he has played 
an assortment of characters worthy 
of a Russian novel: Elmer Gantry, 
a phony evangelist; Ernst Janning, 
the fallen Nazi idol of Judgment at 
Nuremberg, Robert Stroud, the de- 
fiant lifer of Alcatraz; the unortho- 
dox director of an institution for re- 
tarded children in A Child Is Wait- 
ing. In his newest film, The Leop- 
ard, Lancaster portrays a doomed 


and world-weary 19th Century Si- 
cilian prince. 

Of his performance, Lancaster 
said recently, “‘Playing the prince 
was the most difficult part I’ve ever 
attempted. I wanted to see if I 
could really slip completely into 
another man’s cloak. Some parts 
you fall into, like an old glove. 
Take Gantry—that wasn’t acting; 
that was me! But the prince was in- 
imical to me.” 

Lancaster got into acting in 
1946, at the ripe age of 32. His 
first picture, The Killers, made him 
into a valuable movie star over- 
night, even though at the time he 
knew nothing about acting. By 
1960, when he played Elmer Gan- 
try, he had learned so much he was 
able to capture that year’s Acade- 
my Award as best actor away from 
four awesomely talented fellow 
nominees: Spencer Tracy, Jack 
Lemmon, Trevor Howard and Sir 
Laurence Olivier. The rumor that 
the annual Oscar derby is merely 
a hometown popularity contest has 
never been dealt a deadlier blow. 
Lancaster’s 1962 picture, Birdman 
of Alcatraz, collected another fist- 
ful of international awards and 
several more Oscar nominations. 

But Lancaster’s credentials for 
the tribal totem exceed acting tal- 
ent, physical splendor and box-of- 
fice magnetism. He is the original 
model of Hollywood’s present elite 
—the actor-producer who for the 
past dozen years has controlled the 
movie industry. He knows more 
about writing, directing, scoring, 
editing, financing and selling films 
than any other bigtime movie star, 
a fact ruefully conceded by even 
the most ardent advocates of the 
bubbling cauldron. 


Laieeetai’s own personality is 
as variable as the parts he now 
plays. Luchino Visconti, who di- 
rected The Leopard, says, ‘‘The 
prince himself was a very complex 
character—at times autocratic, 
rude, strong; at times romantic, 
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bcos role of prince in The 


Leopard, Lancaster thinks, is most 


difficult he ever attempted. 
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good, understanding; sometimes 
even stupid and, above all, myste- 
rious. Burt is all these things too. 
I sometimes think Burt is the most 
perfectly mysterious man I ever 
met in my life.” 

The late playwright Clifford 
Odets, who was one of Holly- 
wood’s most perceptive resident 
anthropologists, said not long be- 
fore he died that Lancaster’s per- 
sonal complexity had reached a 
point where there no longer was 
any one Burt Lancaster. Odets de- 
scribed seven sub-Lancasters: 

No. | is Enigmatic Burt, the In- 
scrutable One, of whom a promi- 
nent Hollywood psychoanalyst 
once said, *““That man always gives 
me the creepiest feeling that I am 
in one room and he is in another.”” 

No. 2 is Cocksure Burt, a man 
of total self-confidence, tinged with 
faint mockery and an edge of con- 
tempt. 

No. 3 is Wild Man Burt, a crea- 
ture of enormous enthusiasms, exu- 
berance, and inexhaustible energy. 

No. 4 is Old Father Burt, a kind- 
ly character who appears when old- 
er or weaker persons are present. 

No. 5 might be labelled ‘Mr. 
Hyde,”’ cutting, tearing Burt who 
is remarkable not so much for his 
vulgarity (which can be spectacu- 
lar) but for the destructive quality 
of his cruelty. 

No. 6 is the Marquis de Lancas- 
ter, a gentleman of the old school, 
rather mincing and prancing, who 
talks as if he’d just stepped out of 
the Congress of Vienna. 

No. 7 is Snake Oil Burt, con- 
man, mischief-maker, and rogue. 

The seven Lancaster personali- 
ties have a way of snapping in and 
out of focus with bewildering ra- 
pidity and apparently at random. 
In the actor’s company one always 
wants to shout: Will the real Burt 
Lancaster please stand up? But he 
never does. Or does he? 

Perhaps because he is so many 
people, Lancaster appears to have 
no need of other companionship. 
When heis not in front of a camera 
or behind his office desk, he be- 
comes invisible in the gaudy Holly- 
wood landscape. He avoids the 
usual movie star appearances and 
socializing. Rather than hanging 
around to adorn the American pre- 
miére of The Leopard, like an or- 
thodox celebrity, Lancaster had al- 
ready departed for Europe, this 
time to play a French railway guard 
in a sort of Gallic The Great Es- 
cape, entitled The Train. 

In Hollywood, Lancaster lives 
in comfortable seclusion with his 
wife, Norma Anderson Lancaster, 
and their five children, ages 9 to 
17. Soon the seclusion will become 
downright medieval. In 1961 the 
elaborate Lancaster homestead— 
house, gym, projection room, full- 
size night baseball field, kennels, 


stables, the works—burned to the 
ground in the disastrous Bel Air 
fire. The family lost everything but 
their vast, valuable art collections, 
which happened to be on loan to 
the Los Angeles County Museum. 
But an even more elaborate en- 
campment was designed for the 
burnt-out acreage, and it will be 
ready for occupancy this fall. The 
new main house is surrounded by 
a lushly landscaped moat. 

By moats—and at times more 
vigorous means such as his own 
powerful fists—Lancaster has for 
years kept himself completely aloof 
from journalists, TV hosts and all 
others who he suspects may be 
bent on inducing the real Burt Lan- 
caster to stand up. To an occasional 
reporter Lancaster does give what 
might be termed ‘“‘long shrift’’: the 
reporter is assured of a sort of dip- 
lomatic immunity if he wishes to 
hang around the muscular sphinx 
and figure things out for himself. 

In his 49 years the Oscar-shaped 
movie star has tried to be many 
things as well as many men. But he 
has never tried to be lovable or 
asked, bless him, to be ‘“‘under- 
stood.” If at the peak of his career 
his inner self remains inscrutable, 
that is exactly as he planned it. 


The original, one-piece, non- 
fragmented Burton Stephen Lan- 
caster was born in New York City, 
the youngest son of a postal clerk. 
He was a romantic-minded youth, 
and at 17 he ran away from home 
to join the circus. This tender, in- 
nocent lad has not been seen since. 
The next Lancaster on record is 
a threadbare acrobat who called 
himself ‘‘Lang’’ and toured the 
U.S. during the Depression as the 
top half of a smalltime circus and 
vaudeville team, Lang & Cravat. 
One of Lang’s specialties was a 
headstand atop a 15-foot pole. Of- 
ten the act was booked into such 
dinky theaters that while Cravat 
stood braced and grunting in the 
footlights’ glare, the pole sprout- 
ing from his shoulders, Lang found 
himself high in the dusty, bat-rid- 
den rafters, upside down and total- 
ly invisible to the audience. 

The upside-down Lancaster dis- 
appeared into the Army shortly 
after Pearl Harbor and he has not 
been seen since either. The next 
incarnation of any note was a far 
tougher character named B. S. 
Lancaster, Private First Class. He 
surfaced in 1945 in the elevator of 
a New York office building on his 
way to look up a USO girl he had 
met overseas. In the same elevator 
stood a Broadway casting agent, 
wondering where the devil to find 
a rugged sergeant-type for a new 
Army play, when suddenly he 
found himself pinned to the rear of 
the car by the widest pair of shoul- 
ders he had ever seen. In short or- 
der, Broadway’s scarcity of broad 
shoulders being acute in those im- 





mediately postwar days, Lancaster 
was separated from the Army and 
placed on public view in A Sound 
of Hunting. Although the play was 
a flop, the shoulders were a smash. 
Lancaster was invited to lunch by 
every talent agent in town. 

At one lunch Lancaster met a 
smalltime literary agent named 
Harold Hecht who normally han- 
dled writers, not actors, but who 
offered to make Lancaster his first 
performing client. The ex-acrobat 
was entranced by the idea of hav- 
ing an agent who would spend all 
of his time selling only one actor, 
Burt Lancaster, so he brushed aside 
all the other grey flannel sharks 
and signed with Hecht. 

Hecht had started out in show 
business as a tap dancer. He was so 
short that he always looked as if 
he were about to vault onto Lan- 
caster’s brawny shoulders and— 
Allez oop!—start doing tricks. Ina 
sense, he did. Only seven years aft- 
er the impoverished pair alighted 
in Hollywood they were doing so 
well financially that Hecht was able 
to afford a Cadillac station wagon, 
a yacht and an El Greco. Lancas- 
ter was doing even better: he was 
able to afford Hecht. 


The team had a symbiotic rela- 
tionship. Lancaster was the brawny 
body beautiful, evidently con- 
structed in just the proportions the 
public unknowingly had been 
yearning for. On the strength of his 
very first two pictures, The Killers 
and Brute Force, the actor and his 
agent were able to obtain financ- 
ing to produce a picture of their 
own, something called Kiss the 
Blood Off My Hands. 

Hecht soon revealed himself as 
a larval Napoleon with a flair 
for showmanship, a modicum of 
taste and an innate understanding 
of the chemistry of How to Suc- 
ceed. Numerous Hollywood na- 
tives believe that without Hecht’s 
initial guidance the unschooled ac- 
robat might have remained noth- 


| wed Norma Anderson, 
former USO entertainer, in 
1946. They now have five children. 


ing more than an airborne Esther 
Williams. But Lancaster learned 
fast. ‘‘Kiss the Blood was just a 
way of getting our feet wet,” Lan- 
caster says today. Soon the part- 
ners found their real milieu: they 
began to specialize in swashbuck- 
lers like The Crimson Pirate. Some- 
times the pirates were buccaneers, 
and sometimes they were Indians 
(Apache) or cowboys (Vera Cruz) 
or medieval merry men (The Flame 
and the Arrow). Bedazzled by the 
red glare of Technicolor, audiences 
never seemed to notice the differ- 
ence. These pictures didn’t win any 
prizes but they lured so many mil- 
lions of people away from the fuz- 
zy monotony of TV’s tiny screen 
that, while the major studios were 
shriveling, Hecht and Lancaster be- 
gan to swashbuckle around in 
their own profits. 

Waist-deep in cash and with 
virtually no overhead, they decided 
they could afford to relax long 
enough to do some pictures just for 
kicks. Lancaster wanted to try his 
hand at directing a picture; so, 
in The Kentuckian, he did. Bronx- 
raised Hecht felt powerfully drawn 
to a story about a lonely Bronx 
butcher named Marty. This ven- 
ture had a hopelessly noncommer- 
cial smell, but how much could 
he lose? The picture was budgeted 
at only $343,000. When the old- 
time Hollywood natives heard that 
Hecht was going to make a movie 
about a lovelorn butcher, they con- 
cluded that H-L must have be- 
come so rich that, for tax reasons, 
it needed a surefire flop. 

As a tax dodge, Marty was dis- 
astrous. It grossed $5 million. It 
also won four Oscars as the best 
written, best directed, best acted 
and best picture of 1955. Now 
H-L was not only rich, it was a 
high-class outfit; it had made an 
art film. A small insight into the 
viewpoints of the two partners is 
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FIRST CLASS CUNARD IS FIRST CLASS PLUS! 


‘First Class’ can describe anything from a triviality to a 
whole way of life. But nowhere on earth, or at sea, is the 
term more full of meaning and magic than in one of the 
great ‘Queens’— or indeed in any Cunard ship. From 
breakfast to bedtime, your daily programme can be as 
lively or as leisurely as you wish. Food, service and 
entertainment are unsurpassed. If there’s work to be 
done, there are quiet, comfortable rooms in which to do 
it, an efficient secretarial service on call and telephones 
to hand. Remember, too, New York by ‘Queen’ is only 
a long week-end away. 


EXCURSION FARES. Now available in all 
classes, excursion fares offer you a saving of 
about 25°% on the combined outward and home- 
ward one-way fares, and allow 30 clear days in 
USA or Canada. 


Exciting, romantic 


WORLD CRUISE 


aboard the cruising liner 
‘CARONIA’ 


from NEW YORK JAN. 28 
95 DAYS, 20 PORTS, 


ONE WAY SEA— ONE WAY AIR ? Now you 
can have the best of both ways across the 
Atlantic! CUNARD and BOAC give you an 
unrivalled choice of services and routes by sea 
and air, and a more comprehensive service from 
your Travel Agent. 


REGULAR SAILINGS TO U.S.A. AND CANADA 


from Southampton, Liverpool, Greenock, Cobh, 
Rotterdam, Havre and Cherbourg. 


CUNARD 


Apply to any authorised agent or Company office. HEAD OFFICE: Cunard Building, LIVERPOOL 3. CEN. 9201 
LONDON OFFICES: LONDON, S.W.1: Cunard Building, 15 Lower Regent Street. WHI. 7890. 
LONDON, E.C.3: Cunard House, 88 Leadenhall Street. AVE. 3010. PARIS: Passenger Service, 6 Rue Scribe 
(RIC. 41/12). AMSTERDAM: Rokin 80. BORDEAUX: 25 Cours du Mal-Foch. BRUSSELS: 97 Rue 
Royale. FRANKFURT: Taunusstrasse 52. HAMBURG: Jungfernstieg 5. LUCERNE: Schwanenpiatz 8. 
MARSEILLES: 27 R. de /a Republique. NICE: 3 Boulevard Victor-Hugo. ROME: 83-85 Via Barberini. 
ROTTERDAM: Veerhaven 4. THE HAGUE: Korte Vijverberg. VIENNA: Karntnerring 4., or at any 
B.O.A.C. office throughout the world. 


31,400 MILES 
FARES from £1,027 


Passengers booking from Europe 
for the World Cruise can use 
the ship as an hotel in New York. 
Ask your travel agent for details ! 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
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COMFE'ORT 


AT ITS BEST 


WITH A PHILCO 
AIR CONDITIONER 





PHILCO 60-CYCLE AIR CONDITIONERS 
are available in models from 6300 to 
28,000 BTU capacities for one or more 
rooms of 400 to 2600 sq. ft. floor area. 


PHILCO 50-CYCLE AIR CONDITIONERS 
give a selection of Space Saver and 
Super Power models up to 16,000 BTU 
capacity and 1400 sq. ft. floor area. 





Philco 12AC38, 50-cycle 


Television » High Fidelity » Radios » Refrigerators » Home Freezers 
Electric Ranges « Air Conditioners » Washers and Dryers 


Tioga and C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa., U.S.A. 
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that Hecht thereafter called Marty 
an ‘“‘ott film’? and Lancaster with 
equal accuracy called it a ‘‘freak.”’ 

By 1956 H-L operations were in 
high gear. Their last five pictures 
(four Lancaster swashbucklers plus 
Marty) had cost only $7,343,000 
and grossed $42 million. United 
Artists, which bankrolled them, 
was itself surviving chiefly on its 
H-L revenues. Hecht functioned 
chiefly as front-office man, deal- 
maker and creative showman; Lan- 
caster was the box-office beefcake 
on which the empire had been 
built, but the sheer momentum of 
success stimulated both his driving 
physical energy and his extremely 
disciplined, methodical nature. He 
felt compelled to involve himself 
in all the minute details of picture- 
making, a craft as exacting and ex- 
asperating as engraving the Lord’s 
Prayer on a rice grain. It takes a 
fanatic to stick with it. For 12 
years, Lancaster stuck. 

When the booming company 
outgrew its third rented office 
building, the partners built a small 
Taj Mahal of their own. It was 
paved with acres of white broad- 
loom and furnished in the quasi- 
oriental style known to Hollywood 
natives both as L. B. Ming and 
Metro-Goldwyn-Medici. Hecht’s 
sumptuous office was hung with 
such a profusion of high-priced 
“ott” that the Corots, Utrillos and 
so on seemed parquetted onto the 
walls. Lancaster’s office was more 
modest, though it did contain a 
half-dozen Rouault paintings of 
circus acrobats, a barbecue and a 
real waterfall. The showplace of 
the building was a marble-walled 
$15,000 men’s room with onyx fix- 
tures, gold plumbing, and towels 
on which ‘‘H-L”’ was embroidered 
in real gold thread. 


O.. day in 1956 the Hollywood 
press was summoned to Hecht’s 
office and told that no less than 
14 H-L blockbusters were in the 
works, all indisputably high-class. 
Odets was scripting A. B. Guth- 
rie’s Pulitzer prize-winning The 
Way West for Lancaster, James 
Stewart, Katharine Hepburn and 
Gary Cooper; John van Druten 
was adapting Turgenev’s First Love 
for Audrey Hepburn; Tennessee 
Williams was preparing a script 
for Sir Carol Reed; the G.B.S. 
estate had just granted an option 
on The Devil’s Disciple to be en- 
acted by Lancaster and Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier. At a time when the 
major movie studios were being 
forced to survive by renting out 
their dark stages to the upstarts 
from TV, this was an incredible 
lineup. Lancaster sat quietly in a 
corner until Hecht’s glittering re- 
cital ended. Then he said, ““Before 
you go, boys, we have one other 


bit of news. From now on the 
correct name of this firm is Hecht- 
Hill-Lancaster.’’ Newsmen present 
say that Hecht’s face drained white. 

James Hill had been a kind of 
subliminal literary man at M-G-M. 
Despite what seemed slender cre- 
dentials, he had already served for 
two years as H-L’s top production 
executive. His special assignment 
was developing stories with the 
writers. Hollywood was aware that 
a behind-the-scenes power struggle 
had been brewing at H-L for some 
time, and that Hill consistently 
lined up with Lancaster against 
Hecht. Says one veteran employe, 
whose tenure at H-H-L drove him 
trembling to the psychoanalyst’s 
couch, ‘“Massive anxiety hung like 
a cloud over that organization.” 

A tough-minded private secre- 
tary disagrees. ‘‘Allthe galsin town 
were dying to work there. They 
paid the highest salaries; they were 
the first to give writers and direc- 
tors a share of the profits. They 
were innovators, and alive.” 

The first picture that Hill pro- 
duced as a partner was Sweet Smell 
of Success, a bitter portrait of a 
ruthless gossip columnist devoid 
of all human feelings except for 
his own lust for power. Sweet Smell 
was in several ways a turning point 
in Lancaster’s life. It was the first 
H-L, or H-H-L, picture to lose 
money. ‘‘We had become ‘artis- 
tic,’ ’? Lancaster says now, mock- 
ery audible in his voice. ‘‘Sweet 
Smell cost $2,600,000 and it had no 
popular appeal. We were spending 
more money than the subject mat- 
ter justified.’’ Nonetheless, Lancas- 
ter thought at the time that it was 
the best acting he had ever done. 
After the San Francisco preview, 
he was so pleased he grabbed the 
screenwriter, Clifford Odets, in a 
bear hug and danced him around 
the theater lobby. Off to one side 
Hecht stood hunched into the col- 
lar of his polo coat, muttering, ‘‘I 
hate, hate, hate this picture!”’ 

The sweet smell around H-H-L 
itself was becoming overpowering. 
What had begun as a small, lively, 
tasteful independent company with 
a negligible overhead had become 
an unwieldy and extravagant em- 
pire with 60 or 70 employes. And 
thanks to the unremitting but hard- 
ly unrequited efforts of its high- 
priced writing stable, it had in 18 
months amassed a $2,500,000 in- 
ventory of unproduced scripts. 

Hecht-Lancaster had been set 
up originally on a hand-tooled, or 
elves’ workshop basis. When phe- 
nomenal success forced it to func- 
tion on an assembly line basis, the 
mechanism broke down. And with- 
out doubt the sweet smell was af- 
fecting the elves themselves in sub- 
tle, personal ways. Hecht, Hill and 
Lancaster seemed to change from 
inseparable buddies into three vi- 
olently warring personalities. The 
thousands of tiny, endless produc- 
tion details which moviemaking 
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Looking towards tomorrow... 


There are hundreds of Philips men who, as a matter of their daily 
routine, move through the outer fringes of human 

knowledge. Their task is, simply, to add to the store 

of man’s understanding. 

They are the scientists and specialists who work on 

fundamental research. 

It has always been the firm belief at Philips that the basis for 
enduring leadership in quality must be scientific research. Because 
objective thinking is a prerequisite for true standards of quality. 
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Just ask an Asahi Pentax owner what he thinks of his camera. He will 
enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 
tailor — and owns an Asahi Pentax. He knows that only an Asahi Pentax 
can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 
will tell you this camera is quite superb. 
Just hold an Asahi Pentax, you will feel at once it is worth more than 
it costs. 
Your Asahi Pentax dealer will be glad to demonstrate the complete system of 
Asahi Pentax photography ... full range of lenses from super wide angle 


to super telephoto, plus versatile accessories for micro- and macrophotography. 
“Honeywell Pentax’’ in U.S.A. and Mexico. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 


Cc.P.0O. Box 895, Tokyo 
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consists of became a crushing bur- 
den, especially to Lancaster, whose 
driving, detail-obsessed nature can- 
not let things slide. The drunken- 
sailor fiscal policies of the compa- 
ny probably outraged Lancaster’s 
basically frugal nature. Most im- 
portant, H-H-L was simply not 
making money any more. 

Then M-G-M, which was found- 
ering badly itself in those days, 
made an interesting proposition. 
If Lancaster would accept the ti- 
tle role in Ben-Hur, they would 
give him a million dollars, take 
over the entire pile of unproduced 
scripts, and also put H-H-L in 
charge of all M-G-M feature pro- 
duction. But Hecht and Lancaster 
turned the offer down. Among oth- 
er reasons, Lancaster to his credit 
thought the Ben-Hur project was 
a crashing bore. If he was going to 
do something in the religious line, 
he preferred to make Elmer Gan- 
try. When he did, for United Art- 
ists with director Richard Brooks, 
his walkout scuttled H-H-L for 
good, and Hollywood has been a 
drabber town since. 

Harold Hecht—looking back 
through the mellow glow wrought 
by four years, two psychoanalysts 
and renewed vigor as an independ- 
ent producer (Taras Bulba)—says 
today: ‘‘Burt was ashamed of be- 
ing an actor. He did it grudgingly. 
... I still think, if we had lasted 
just two more years, we would 
have made an imperishable mark 
on this business.” 

Lancaster, as usual, is more of 
a cold-eyed realist. ““You come to 
a point where things just don’t 
work any more. It’s like a mar- 
riage breaking up and then one 
person saying, ‘For the kids’ sake, 
let’s get together again.’ It never 
works out.” 


I. his private life Lancaster to- 
day is a fighter against cancer, a 
member of the Book Find Club, 
an outspoken advocate of racial 
equality, a lecturer on cinema arts, 
a nature conservationist, a physi- 
cal-fitness enthusiast, an informed 
world citizen, and a spark plug of 
the PTA. ‘‘The most important 
and difficult problem we face is to 
find a way to preserve the wonder- 
ful curiosity and desire to learn 
and express himself that every child 
is born with,” he says, admitting 
that all his children hate school or 
at least are bored with it. As a boy 
in East Harlem, he says, he loved 
school. Why, he wonders, the dif- 
ference? Fora busy movie star Lan- 
caster spends an unusual amount 
of time with his own children; he 
drives them to school, helps with 
homework and supervises baseball 
practice ‘‘which I need like a hole 
in the head.’ His conversation re- 
turns constantly to the difficulties 


of leading a warm family life. 

Lancaster saw the Bel Air fire as 
a heaven-sent opportunity to iso- 
late himself and his family alto- 
gether from the phony Hollywood 
life. He has always been distressed 
that Bel Air offers his children no 
neighborhood life, no place to 
play except at home, nowhere to go 
unless he or Norma drives them. 
Despite the pool, the baseball field 
and so on, it is not like the good 
old days of Burt’s childhood on 
East 106th Street. ‘“We had five 
settlement houses in our neighbor- 
hood, three libraries! There was 
always stickball, or some other ex- 
citement, something to do!” 

Dismayed that his own children 
were being deprived of these de- 
lights, Burt called a family confer- 
ence after the fire to propose that 
“‘we all move to some nice place 
like Portland or Seattle and buy a 
nice $20,000 house in a nice suburb 
with sidewalks to ride bikes on, 
and a real neighborhood feeling.” 
He was terribly disappointed when 
his family voted him down. 

Professionally, today, Lancas- 
ter’s violent, bursting energy is 
channeled into his work as an actor. 
He not only becomes involved in 
the tiniest aspect of each picture, 
he personally identifies with each 
new character to such a degree 
that each film role becomes an- 
other face of Lancaster to be added 
to Odets’ original list of seven. 
For the past three or four years 
Lancaster has been especially pre- 
occupied with Robert Stroud, the 
real-life hero of Birdman of AIl- 
catraz. Stroud was a semi-illiter- 
ate killer who has now survived 
44 years in solitary confinement 
and made himself one of the great- 
est living experts in his own field— 
the diseases of birds. Though en- 
tombed, Stroud refuses to die. De- 
spite, or perhaps because of his 
confinement, he has become a man 
of implacable will, tremendous 
stubbornness, infinite patience and 
monumental self-control. Stroud’s 
attorney, Stanley Furman, who 
spent a good deal of time with Lan- 
caster during the preparation of 
Stroud’s film biography, says, “‘I 
think Stroud has the characteris- 
tics Burt sees and likes best in him- 
self—a _ straightforwardness that 
borders on tactlessness and an 
enormous capacity for survival.” 

Hecht says, ‘““Burt became ob- 
sessed by Stroud. He lost a chance 
to make a $750,000 picture because 
he couldn’t stop tinkering with 
Birdman. People are compelled to 
become what they are by the spe- 
cial circumstances of their lives. 
Look at Stroud and look at Burt. 
Burt became a good actor because 
he’s locked in, too.” 

Lancaster says, ‘‘Stroud will not 
kowtow. He will not make polite 
amends for what he has done. He 
will not be anything he is not. That, 
to my mind, is the greatest nobility 
a man can achieve.” 
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To see how pleasant jet age travel can be, plan your next trip with SAS. 
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Here is the new Certina Automatic Blue Ribbon: 
elegant, accurate, reliable... reliable for years. 
And it’s selfwinding, too. A really fine watch — the 
automatic You ought to wear! There are more 
expensive watches, of course, but you'll find it 
difficult to get better value than a 
Certina Automatic. 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A.,Grenchen/SO Switzerland 





U.S. Government identifies embattled pair’s ‘cancer cure’ 


Answer on Krebiozen-—It’s Useless 


After years of controversy, two em- 
battled men reeled under a heavy 
blow: a mysterious drug called 
Krebiozen, which they had been 
distributing as a cancer treatment, 
was identified as worthless by U.S. 
Government agencies. Dr. Andrew 
Ivy (above) is the drug’s leading 
advocate; Dr. Stevan Durovic (be- 


low) its discoverer. Unless they can 
refute the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the National Cancer 
Institute, their drug will have re- 
ceived a death blow, and a famous 
medical fight will finally end. 

The hassle began 14 years ago 
when Dr. Durovic, a secretive Yu- 
goslay, brought Krebiozen, which 


he had derived from horses’ blood, 
to the U.S. Dr. Ivy, then of the 
University of Illinois, backed him. 
The drug has since been used to 
treat 5,000 patients. Its most fa- 
natic partisans say it is the long- 
sought cure. The medical profes- 
sion says it is pure quackery. 

But no one could tell what Kre- 


biozen was or whether it worked. 
Durovic would not tell how he 
made it or permit scientific tests. 
Now the FDA has identified Kre- 
biozen as a common chemical 
called creatine, which NCI says is 
worthless against cancer. But Ivy 
and Durovic called this ‘‘a smear,” 
part of a ‘‘police persecution.” 
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KREBIOZEN continued 


From 20,000 Tracings, 


Since Durovic had never revealed 
exactly what Krebiozen consisted 
of, the FDA this year—armed with 
tighter drug laws—launched an in- 
tensive effort to find out. It used a 
technique called infrared spectros- 
copy, which provides tracings of 
the infrared radiation absorbed by 
chemicals. Since every chemical 
has its own inimitable tracing, a 
spectrogram gives a scientist the 
same positive identification that 


fingerprints give a police detective. 

Ruth Kessler, 20, a sharp-eyed 
chemistry student from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was put to 
work sifting through 20,000 spec- 
trograms of various substances to 
see if any of them matched a Krebi- 
ozen spectrogram provided by Du- 
rovic. On August 14 she found one 
that did. It was made by creatine 
hydrate, a form of creatine bound 
with a molecule of water. 
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Luss on spectrograms (upper photograph) 
show Krebiozen-creatine matchup. Below are 
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One Matches 


To make sure, the FDA made 
spectrograms of its own (below) 
directly from samples of creatine 
and Krebiozen, then confirmed its 
findings by three different methods. 
Durovic denies all this evidence 
and insists that his chemists cannot 
match the spectrogram of Krebio- 
zen with that of any other com- 
pound. But, says the FDA, the tests 
“leave no doubt as to the identity 
of Krebiozen. It is 99% creatine.” 





Swideni Ruth Kessler was the first 
to notice the similarity between cre- 
atine and Krebiozen spectrograms. 





.0l-milligram doses of Krebiozen that often 
cost patients $9.50. Creatine sells for 30¢ a gram. 
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(and the difference costs you Nothing!) 


Wherever projection screens are sold 
...the standard of quality is Da-Lite 
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superb White Magic II Chemi-Cote 
glass beaded surface for unsurpassed 
color viewing! With a Da-Lite screen 
you get the Bic DIFFERENCE in quality 
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ordinary screens! Write forinformation. 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Warsaw, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Coast to coast, from San Francisco to New York, Pan Am serves more U.S. cities direct from Europe than any other airline. 


Wherever in the world you travel 


—world’s most experienced airline ! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 








It’s a fact: more people choose Pan Am for their U.S.A. visit than any other airline. 
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Pan Am’s new 21-day 
fares offer you a long and 


wonderful low-fare Jet 
Afoliday in the U.S. A.! 


Now you have 3 weeks* to enjoy a glorious holiday in any 
part of the States your heart chooses. And you save so 
much! From London to New York, for example, this new 
economy round-trip fare is just $350—$149.70 less 

than the regular fare. Or save $163, Rome-Miami! 

(Fares comparably low from all Europe.) 


A bigger U.S. holiday—with Pan Am! 


Your holiday time is precious. On Pan Am—as on no other 
airline—you can fly direct or nonstop from Europe 

to any section of the U.S.—15 cities in all. In short hours 
you can be enjoying thrilling New York, fascinating Texas, 
bustling Chicago, exciting California, balmy Miami. 

Pan Am has exciting savings for you inside the 

U.S.A., too. On hotels. Meals. Tours. Cross-country air 

or land travel. Just ask. 


Enjoy Pan Am’s Priceless Extra! 


Your Pan Am intercontinental Jet Clipper® flight is a 
pleasure. Courteous, friendly service. Cuisine by Maxim’s 
of Paris. And only on Pan Am do you enjoy the company 
of the world’s best traveling companion—The Priceless 
Extra of Experience! Plan now. Call your Pan Am 

Travel Agent or Pan Am. 


*Minimum, 14 days, maximum, 21 days. 
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KREBIOZEN continuo 


But the ‘Cured’ Refuse 


to Believe It 


Through the long years of contro- 
versy, Krebiozen received fanatic 
support from former cancer pa- 
tients, convinced that Krebiozen 
had saved their lives. ‘‘All I know 
is | have a 6-year-old boy who was 
born with cancer and who’s taking 
Krebiozen and is alive today,”’ says 
Mrs. Adelyne Morelli. But the 
government claims the submitted 
medical records were inadequate 
to substantiate any cures. So it has 
now compiled and can evaluate for 
itself case histories on 507 people. 

Under the new drug laws passed 
last year, Krebiozen has been 
withdrawn from interstate ship- 
ment since July. The government 
is now contemplating legal action 
against the sponsors of Krebiozen. 








Mlixe Morelli of Wilmette, IIl., 
now 6, had operation for cancer 
as baby, then received Krebiozen. 


Ktebiozen users, who are convinced the drug keeps them alive, picketed 
the White House in an effort to have the ban on interstate shipment lifted. 
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U.S. STUDENTS GOLDEN ITALIAN SUMMER 


From Susan, Con Affetto 


balconied house in Verona. Night. The young girl writing 
by the light on her table while the rest of her family sleeps 
is penning an airmail letter to her family in the United States. 


For Susan Andros indeed has two families, and thereby hangs a 
tale. Until last spring, Susan, 20, one of four children of an artist 
and landscape designer in Walpole, New Hampshire, had never 
ever heard of her Verona family. But as a student at Wheaton 
College, in Norton, Massachusetts, she had applied to participate 
in the Experiment in International Living, a private, non-profit 
organization which since 1932 has been sending young people to 
live in other lands as members of a chosen family. The Experi- 
ment, whose headquarters is in Putney, Vermont, exported 1,838 
young Americans in 1963 to 33 countries and brought 2,100 Ex- 
perimenters to the U.S. from 75 countries. After applying, Susan 


had to explain why she wanted to be one of them. She was per- 
suasive, and was chosen to join the family of Filippo Sartori, a 
retired farm owner in Verona. To Susan the Sartoris proved 
the perfect family in the perfect city. She lived with them for six 
weeks of Italy’s glorious summer, fell in love with Verona, learned 
Italian, traveled with the Sartoris all over the verdant country- 
side north of the Po. She chronicled her idyllic sojourn in a steady 
flow of letters to New Hampshire. On trips with the Sartoris and 
on a bus journey that she and her sister Silvana made with 
other Experimenters and their Italian siblings all around the pen- 
insula from Venice to Naples, Susan saw many of her countrymen 
studying Italy with guidebook and camera. Susan, the Veronese, 
pitied them. “They are missing so much,” she wrote to her (U.S.) 
family. Excerpts from her letters appear on the following pages. 


Photographed for LIFE International by SONJA BULLATY and ANGELO LOMEO 
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Al last Tam in Verona with my 
Italian family. Jlama ts attractive, 
blonde and affectionate. Papa 
likes to tease me. Pino (left] ts the 
most outgoing of the children. 
He can speak English quite well 
and is very good about correcting 


my Italian pronunciation. 
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Last night was Nida at the Arena! I'm sure I'll never 
vee anything of such gigantic proportions again. 

Kvery seat in the drena was filled—there were about 
26,000 there. When the opera began, everyone 

lighted little candles. The scenery was stupendous. 

They had fiber glass Sphinx and statues, and some of the 
Moyptian statues were about 40 feet tall. It was 
interesting to watch the scene changes. There were 


fields are planted ts 


dozens of men working on them and they made 
me think of the slaves of ancient Egypt. In 


The haystacks around 
Verona and throughout 
Italy are fascinating. 
Tach one ts a work of art. 
There are many different 
shapes. Physically Ttaly 
isa very beault/ul 
country. In America 
there are also beault{ul 
things, but usually tt 

is natural beauty; here 
nature and the works 

of man together creale 
beauty. The way the 


beautiful. Riding 
through the country, I 
always want to say, 
“Stop, let me out. 

I'll stay here.” 








the triumphal scene more and more people paraded 
onto the stage until there were 900-1,000 there. 

You may think I'm exaggerating but it’s the truth. 
The victorious Radamés arrived tn a chariot at the top 
and then descended 80 steps to the stage. Even so, he 
didn’t sound out of breath when he began to sing. The 
Amnerts and the dida were, I’m grateful to say, quite 
thin and beautiful into the bargain. They sang well 
too. I shouted “Bravo, brava, bravi, bravissimo!”’ 
I’m sure any other Aida will seem pale after that one. 





Mama helps me with my Italian. 
When she ts describing something 
beautiful she sounds like 

tip-toes feels. Many Italian 
words are similar to English ones, 
through Latin. When I first 
began learning Italian I was so 
anxtous to be understood 

that I Italianized English words. 
Many times I was right. 








Stlvana, my [talian sister, ts 

a very pretty girl and seems very 
mature for her age. I don’t 
think that hers ts superficial 
maturity. She has been given 
guite a bit of independence 

by her family. She ts very 

kind and gracious, and 

seems to be calm and 

collected about everything. 
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We're off on our 

bus tour of Italy. This 
ts the first fairly 

good road we've been on. 
Driving tn Italy ts 

hell. People drive fast 
and take many risks. 
There are no speed limits. 


For me and for many of the 
other kids the statues 

of Michelangelo were the 
highlight of the trip. 

There's not much I can say 
aboul them. There ts so 
much powerful emotion tin 
the posture of a figure, 

such as the David tn the 
Accadémia in the beautiful 


cily of Florence. 


Venice's famous pigeons 
of San Marco are 

rather mangy critters, 
because they are 

always scrapping about 
Jood. Nevertheless 

it was fun to feed them. 
T loved the whir of 
wings as they flew up to 
eat oul of my hand. 





Italian men live up to their reputation quite well. 
Such persistence! I try to look indifferent 
but usually I get the giggles, they are so comical. 


In peaceful Assist we relaxed at a sidewalk café. At each 
toast we clink glasses and say “Cin-cin” (cheer 

In the U.S. I have the feeling people feel slightly ridiculous 
when they say “Cheers!” But here it’s really sincere. 


Some people when they saw our cameras were angry. 
Others asked to be photographed. Two little boys about 
7 came up to us in Naples and asked us to “‘click 
click.” Then they posed with arms around each other. 
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Sus an s lovely, 
lively Italy 


I guess that after all I did have a postcard idea about Italy. 
I thought of people in static positions. The real Italy is much 
better than anything I have imagined. 


Verona is a town that appeals very much to the senses. I love 
the sounds too—of motor scooters and horses. Silvana has lived 
here all her life, and she keeps saying, “Look, how beautiful!” 


I feel very happy and warm inside. I amuse Papa because I’m 
always saying ip buona or Mi piace or Com’é bello (1t’s good, I 
like it, how beautiful). I told him I did not know a word for hate 
in Italian. 


Papa and Mama are both dirichiné (pronounced bee-ree-kee- 
nee). That’s one of my favorite words. It means “‘little rascal’ 
and is a term usually applied to children, but I use it for anyone 
mischievous. Papa is a callivo maestro. He always teaches me 
bad words and tells me they are pretty words. He told me schifoso 
meant beautiful. (It means nauseating.) The other day I was 
cavorting around and he called me pulcino (spring chicken). I 
called him pollo arrosto (roast chicken). Mama teases me all 
the time too. 


Shortly after we got home from our trip through Italy, my Ital- 
ian family asked me about the Negro problem in the U.S. I tried 
not to simplify things too much. I spoke from personal experience, 
saying that in my college there were Negro girls who were well 
liked and respected, and that in fact a Negro girl was president of 
the College Government Association. I admitted that the treat- 
ment of Negroes in the North is far from just, though not as 
dramatic as the situation in the South. I said that many of us are 
concerned by the problem and that many—students especially 
—are working to solve it. I explained that, bad though the situa- 
tion is, there has been progress. Of course, the European news- 
papers don’t advertise the progress. 


They were really nice about it, and listened with interest to 
what I had to say. 

The next day Papa’s brother, an engineer from Milan, came 
to lunch. He was asking Silvana and me about our trip and how 
I liked the southern Italians. He said Naples would be a beautiful 
city if it wasn’t for the Neapolitans. “They aren’t Italians,” he 
said. ““They don’t work like the people in the north, they just 
sing and follow women and cheat people.” I suggested, being as 
tactful as I could, that perhaps the northern Italians had cheated 
them, in a more subtle way. I mentioned the many child laborers 
I had seen in southern Italy. Silvana’s uncle said I was too young 
to understand, but it was just their nature to be “no good.” I 
said there were many hard-working ex-south Italians in the U.S., 
so perhaps circumstances did have some bearing. It seems Italy’s 
southern problem has some parallels with our Negro problem. 


Sometimes this summer I have been discouraged by attitudes 
of Italians, attitudes of Americans and sometimes I have shocked 
myself by my own prejudices, but I think we all agree that our 
way of experiencing Italy was wonderful. I really pity the peo- 
ple on tour. They are missing so much. 


Some of my favorite Italians things: 1. Sidewalk cafés. I’ve eaten 
more ice cream in Italy than ever in the U.S.A. There’s nothing 
more relaxing than eating outside and watching everyone pass 
by. I haven’t heard of ulcers in Italy. 2. The Italian countryside 
—olive trees, cypress, umbrella pine. 3. Market places. Passing 
from one delicious smell to the next. All the food beautifully ar- 
ranged. Delicious peaches and watermelon. 4. Michelangelo. 5. 
Motor scooters and all the other contraptions people get around 
in. 6. Flowers spilling from all the balconies. 7. Charms with gin 
inside! Things I miss: 1. Wilderness. 2. American informality. 
Dress here is more elegant. And they clean the house every day 
when it’s already clean. 3. Social freedom. 


When I woke up I couldn’t believe I was really leaving. Silvana 
helped me pack. Then I slipped out to buy flowers. As I was 
coming back with the bouquet in my arms, tears began to come 
to my eyes, and by the time I got home, I dissolved into Mama’s 
soft shoulder. That made her cry too. 

At the train I’ve never seen so many tear-stained faces. As the 
train pulled away, the little group on the platform had their arms 
stretched toward us, and we were reaching out of the train to 
them. My first impulse is to come right home, and not go to Paris 
even for a short stop. I am anxious to get home, but I hope I 
never forget what life is like here in Italy. 


At Capri we saw the Blue 
Grotto, very briefly because 
there were a lot of tourists. 
Even so, it was lovely. 

The color of the water has to 
be seen to be believed. It’s 

so clear that the bottom 

seems Close when ut ts really 
Jar off. I wasn’t too impressed 
by the town itself. It 

didn’t hold a candle to 
Nantucket. We took a chair 
lift up to the top of the 

cliffs. The view ts spectacular. 
We stood on the edge of 
Jabulous cliffs that dropped 
straight down into that 
incredible blue sea. I went 

off by myself and sat down 

in some yellow grass, beautiful 
against the blue of the ocean. 

T felt a little of the 

peace and solitude that tt has 
been hard to find on this trip. 





The effect of Italy and the Sartoris on Susan is apparent in the 
two letters below. The first one was written in advance, as one of 
the requirements for Experiment exchange candidates, to a 
family as yet unknown. The second Susan wrote on her own after 
her Italy sojourn had melted some of her New England reserve. 


Walpole, New Hampshire - 


Dear Family, February 15, 1963 


You are so kind fo give me a place in your home this summer! 
Tam very anxious to meet you. Your country has always fascinat- 
ed me. I have heard what a friendly and beautiful place it is, and 
now I want to be there myself and take part in your way of living. 

Tam a college student 20 years old. When I leave college, I plan 
to teach English and American literature. My friends and I like 
to go to free concerts and lectures at the college. Sometimes we 
go on walks in the woods or go skating on the pond. I love 
music, and [| sing in a chorus at college. Your Italian operas are 
my favorites! Italian movies are very popular in America, too. [ 
think Italian is the most beautiful of languages and, of course, I 
want to learn it. I also enjoy history and art, and I know how 
important Italy has been in the development of the arts. 

At home I have two sisters 16 and 12 years old and a brother 
Il. I am very fond of all children. We have beautiful gardens 
around the house because my father raises and sells flowers. In the 
winter he works as an artist. My mother teaches small children 
in the kindergarten. Our small and pretty village is in a river 
valley. The fall season is very beautiful to see because the leaves 
on the maple trees turn bright red, orange and gold. Though I 
have seen 20 falls, | am always surprised and delighted by the 
beauty. As you can see from the pictures I am sending, we have 
much snow in the winter. I love to walk through a snowstorm and 
ski. And I’m not too old to enjoy making a snowman. 

I enjoy cooking; I hope I'll learn to cook delicious Italian food! 

Thank you so much for wanting to have me stay with you. I am 
very happy and lucky to be going to your country. 

Affectionately, 
Susan ANDROS 


Walpole, New Hampshire 
October 12, 1963 


Carissimi Papa Pollo drroste, Mama birichina, Silvana, Gianni, 
Pino, 

How I miss you! I think of you often with love. (Sometimes I 
laugh too.) You were so kind to take me into your home like an- 
other daughter or sister. It was not always easy for you I know! 
Thank you for the little and big things you have done for me. 
Grazie, grazie, graztel! 

I was glad to see my family in America. They all were eager to 
hear about you. It makes me proud to show them pictures of 
beautiful Verona. Sometimes I take imaginary walks around the 
streets with you--to Piazza Erbe or Lungadige. Sometimes I sit 
down at the table and eat cold rice a la Veronese that you made, 
Mama. And, Papa, you fell me I have poco sale and pretend it’s a 
compliment. Sometimes, Pino, we go to the Arena and | light my 
candle from yours and we watch 4ida ‘til the rain pours down. 
And sometimes, Gianni, we go to Lake Garda, singing that silly 
song, The Hunchback Family. Or maybe, Silvi, we sit alone and 
talk about our dreams. Little Cousin Stefano hugs me all the 
way and gazes at me with his beautiful eyes. 

Home looked different when I came back. What huge cars! All 
the houses were white made of wood. How curious! Our moun- 
tains that used to be big had been scrubbed down very low. 
Trees everywhere! They are already beginning to turn orange, 
red, yellow. How beautiful! What a beautiful world this is! How 
many different forms beauty has! _- 

Ciao, birichini. Ciao, ciao. Oh, yes. People here don’t talk as 
much either. Ha! Ha! UII be back to see you even if I’m 90 and 
you re past 100, Papa and Mama! 


SusAN 


Con affetto, 
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A GREAT MAG 
HISTORY & CIVILIZATION 


By its original illustra- 
tive techniques, LIFE has 
made the scholarly pre- 
sentation of history a 
unique adventure. LIFE, 
historian to the world, 
will continue to excite 
the mind and eye. 
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DELRIN ZIPPERS 


As a result of our extensive research we 
are now mass-producing the revolutionary 
DELRIN zipper. DELRIN is a thermoplastic 
with high crystalline structure made from 
Du Pont’s acetate resinoid. Since the 
beautiful colors, including 110 varieties of 
two-tone and combination colors, are per- 
manent, they can never rub off. DELRIN is 
strong as metal, yet light and pliable, with 
a most soft and warm touch to the skin. 


YOSHIDA SHOJI CO., LTD. 


1, Kanda Izumi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Japan 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181. Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 840 pesos; 3 yrs, 1820; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank. Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 128/-(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 
Banamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 5 yrs, WI$31.20), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia. Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (i yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$8450; 5 yrs, Cr$11700), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83,/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $31.20), c/o Barclay's Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-;5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (lyr, E-18,00; 3yrs, E239,00; Syrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo, 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank. Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
KObenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
KObenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, $/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawavo 

Finland (1 yr, Nmk 19.20; 3 vrs, Nmk 41.60: 5 vrs, Nmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

Formosa (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50: 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d'Haiti, Port-au-Prince . 
Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21: 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 vr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong : 
India (1 vr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 , 
ran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Rls 1065; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, tran 

Iraq (1 yr, ID 2.300; 3 yrs, 1D 5.200; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-: 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, 17 17.25: 3 yrs, IT 39.00; 5 yrs, IT 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 vr Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 104/-. 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr. 2000 ven; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700; 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 345. Jerusalem 


Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Korea (1 yr, 780 Won; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, 1.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; 3 yrs, KD 4.700; 5 yrs, KD 7.800), 
c/o British Bank of Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 18.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
c/s Hedouandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, 
iru’ 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O, Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (} yr,L£ 2.14; 3 yrs, L£ 4.64; 5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia and Singapore (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 
yrs, M$48.75), c/o First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 
Raffles Quay, Singapore (subject to Exchange Contro! Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25). c/o The 
British Bank of the MiddleEast, 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N.V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00; 
5 yrs, Ant. f 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand’ & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Pest Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asuncién 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
orn pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
janila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcala 37. Madrid __ 
Sudan (1 yr, Pi 225; 3 yrs, Pi 520; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00; 5 yrs, Sur f 
39,00), c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (I yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 97.50), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26: 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.23; 3 yrs, S.£.52; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No.1, Nationalized Bank, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 vr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50; 
5 yrs, WI$31.20), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
c/o all branches of British Bank of the Middle East 
Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 7.370), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 135.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No.513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, 66 pesos; 3 yrs, 143; 5 yrs, 325), c/o First 
National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 22.50; 3 yrs, Bs 45.00; 5 yrs, Bs 65.00), 
c/o First National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $16.25), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 
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International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE [ 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 


sures prompt service. ATTACH 
AIRMAIL 10: LABEL 
HERE 


For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 


LIFE International 
590 Keizersgracht 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please‘notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address-— 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 
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For subscribers in Asia, South 
Pacific, Western Hemisphere: 





LIFE International name 


Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
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International in your own cur- city 
rency, please refer to listing by 
country on this page. country 
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IN THE NEXT 
ISSUE OF LIF : | 








THE GODL 
CONQUEROR Ge 


PART VII 
In 10 incredible years, Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedonia, marched his army to the outermost bor- 
ders of the civilized world, conquering all that lay be- 
fore him. Godlike in appearance (above), in bearing 
and in behavior, he was more than a soldier: in his 
wake, Greece’s culture swept over Asia and beyond. In 
GREECE, Part VH, Lire International will recount his 
exploits and show his little-changed domain (below). 





ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 


GREAT FAMILIES OF EUROPE 
The Brissacs of France and how they live 


A NEW APPROACH TO OBESITY 
The 117-day, zero-calorie diet 





Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


In Strasbourg, when they tell you “Go roll a hoop,” watch out! 


1. “If you think rolling a hoop is child’s play, try it in Strasbourg!” suggests Peter Lott, American 
friend of Canadian Club. ‘My French friends cajoled me into trying their innocent-looking hoop. They 
showed me how to slip my feet into the straps and how to shift my weight. Experts can steer, turn, even 
do tricks, but after a few spins, I could hardly tell which side was up. 
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2. “Down the road I zigzagged. Grimly I tried to 
keep up as the others rolled along the shores of the 
Baggersee and over a bridge across the lake. For a mo- 
ment I thought I had the knack. But what a mistake! 
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anainas 3. “I picked up speed and suddenly my hoop 4. ‘‘My hoop made a terrific splash as | 

(To Hen MALESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I started plunging wildly ahead. Before I could stop plunged into the lake. Fortunately the hoop floated 

HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED myself, I was careening toward the lake! Whirling so I bobbed up quickly and shook myself loose. As 

WALKERVILLE, CANADA like a windmill in a hurricane, my hoop smashed my friends hoisted me back to land they congratu- 
into the guard rail and bounded right over it! lated me on starting a new water sport! 


5. “I forgot my chagrin at a nearby inn, the Baggersee Plage, where my friends joined me in a drink of 
their favorite whisky and mine—Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popularity? No other whisky 
rewards you with such distinctive flavour—for no other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can stay 
with it all evening long— in short ones before dinner, or in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start en- 
joying Canadian Club—the world’s lightest whisky—this very evening. 


Ss 
er . bell In 87 Lands...“The Best In The House” 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED, WALKERVILLE, CANADA . DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 








When you pause—Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


CRISP AND COOL—only Coca-Cola has that special sparkle! Every 
sip of Coca-Cola gives you a refreshing new feeling. Snack time, 
any time, enjoy delicious Coca-Cola... . for the Pause that Refreshes. 





“*COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘‘COKE'’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


